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THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author of that wonderful historical novel “El Supremo.” Net $1.50 


The New York Sun says: “Action? From the first word of the first sentence Mr. White hardly ever lets up. As a 
story pure and simple, ‘The Unwilling Vestal’ is technically miles ahead of ‘El Supremo.’ Like his first novel, this tale 
of Rome in the years between 100 and 200 A. D. is related mostly by episodes. But the story does not lack continuity. 
And it has suspense to a notable degree, to a degree far beyond the power of many novelists to achieve.” 


GONE TO EARTH 


By MARY WEBB, Author of “The Golden Arrow,” “The Spring of Joy.” Net $1.50 


REBECCA WEST, in the New York Sun, says: “The year’s discovery has been Mary Webb, author of ‘Gone to Earth.’ 
She is a genius, and I shouldn’t mind wagering that she is going to be the most distinguished writer of our generation.” 
The New York Evening Post says: “Fidelity to nature that marks the early character description of ‘Gone to Earth’ 
and the mingling of humor and beauty in the novei is rarely well done. The picture of the half-gypsy girl with tawny 
hair and the feet of a born dancer with her pet fox and her kindness to all things; the sketch of the abstracted, callous 
old harper with whom she has no tie but one of blood, will not be forgotten easily.” 


BEFORE THE WIND 


By JANET LAING. Net $1.50 


The Spectator says: “A war novel in which the scene is laid in England and the plot developed with freshness and 
originality. Miss Laing has a sense of character, high spirits, and a generous enthusiasm for the qualities that 
count. Altogether, this is a most agreeable medley of cross-purposes, excitement, and romance.” 4 


_TO ARMS! 


By MARCELLE TINAYRE. Translated into English by 
Lucy H. Humphrey. Net $1.50 
San Francisco Chronicle says—‘‘The book has caught the 
real spirit of France, and reading it will help us to 
understand better that valiant undaunted fighting line, 
and the equally valiant army of loyal civilians behind it.” 


FRONT LINES 


By BOYD CABLE, Author of “Action Front,’ “Between the 

Lines,” “Grapes of Wrath.” Net $1.50 
N. Y. Herald says—‘‘Few of the multitude of war books 
give as fine and dramatic and photographically exact 
pen picture of trench life and trench fighting as the 
stories by Boyd Cable. He writes convincingly and well. 
He brings the war home to his readers with startling 
directness.” 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 


By BENNETT COPPLESTONE. Net $1.50 
The Argonaut says—‘Every story in the present volume 
is a thriller, and yet one finishes with the impression 
that there is nothing inherently improbable in any of 
them. The author has created a new detective character, 
William Dawson, that deserves to rank with the re- 
doubtable Sherlock Holmes.” 


MY TWO KINGS 


By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN. A novel of the Stuart Restora- 

tion. Net $1.50 
The dialogue is simply amazing in its brilliancy and its 
effect of actuality. 


The Times-Picayune says—“The charm of the historical 
novel still lingers amid the rush of to-day. This fact is 
evidenced in Mrs. Nepean’s thoroughly interesting story. 
All the color, romance, adventure, and intrigue of the 
Stuart Restoration are interwoven in the swiftly-mov- 
ing plot.’ 


CHILDREN OF PASSAGE 

By FREDERICK WATSON. Net $1.50 
Scottish American says—‘A well-written book, full to 
overflowing not alone with sheer cleverness, but with 
a tenderness that never once degenerates into senti- 
mentality. Into this narrative of Scottish life Mr. Wat- 
son has wrought a wonderful picture of the Highlands 
and the beauty of their desolate glens.” 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 
BY HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Net $1.50 


Boston Times says—“This is a stirring romance of the 
great contest between the Pope and the Emperor in the 
thirteenth century. The story is full of movement and 
color, and the author has been singularly successful in 
making these far-off days of struggle and intrigue vivid- 
ly real and vital for his readers.” 


THE FIGHTING FOOL 
A Taie of the Western Frontier 
BY DANE COOLIDGE. Net $1.50 


A story of cattle thieves, train robbers, ineffectual pur- 
suit of the law and successful escapes of the law break- 
ers in Arizona and Mexico. The story is keyed up’ to 
white heat from beginning to end. In press. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF 
THE APOCALYPSE Net $1.50 


From the Spanish of VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. Au- 
thorized Tranlation by CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDON. 


A superb drama of modern life, leading up to and describ- 
ing the first stage of the Great War in France. The 
Four Horsemen are Pestilencé, War, Famine, and Death, 
who precede the great beast of the Book of Revelation. 
The work of a great genius stirred to the bottom of his 
soul by the weeks of tension, violence, and horror which 
culminated in the great epie of the Battle of the Marne. 

In press. 


SALT, OR THE EDUCATION OF GRIFFITH ADAMS 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS, Author of “The Amateur.” 


This novel tell the story of an American boy who went through school and college but who was not educated until later. 
It is a startling commentary on the methods of which our young men are fitted for life. Griffith Adams is an Amer- 
ican type; there are thousands like him. His story is the history of the average collegian—only that his is perhaps 


the more fortunate. Business, Friendship, Love, all have their part in this story of a lovable character. 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Net $1.50 


In press 
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Negroes Move North 


I. Their Departure from the South 


By George Edmund Haynes 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, FISK UNIVERSITY ; EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 
NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS AMONG NEGROES 


HE present migration of Negroes from the South is 
another chapter in the story of the masses struggling 
to secure better conditions of living and larger life. 
This movement northward is vitally changing the 
South, the North, and the Negroes themselves, North and 
South. The facts should be studied therefore sympathetically 
and frankly to arrive at “a complete understanding and co- 
operation of all forces, North and South, white and black, 
that are in the last analysis necessary to the right solution of 
a nation-wide problem with its nation-wide responsibility.” 
_ The geographical and numerical extent of this migration 
has been large. The movement is due to fundamental eco- 
nomic and social forces. It has already produced such far- 
reaching effects in the South that remedies are now being 
sought and applied. ‘The part of this question which pertains 
more nearly to the South will be discussed here, and the part 
which relates to the North in a later article. 

This migration during the past two years is the second 
large exodus since Lincoln’s memorable Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. A constant, fluctuating stream, a part of the drift 
of the general population from the rural districts to the cities, 
was moving northward from 1875 until 1915. This followed 
an exodus between 1865 and 1875 similar to the present one. 
The breaking up of the plantation system based upon slavery 
and racial friction of Ku Klux and Reconstruction days were 
the moving causes of the striking increase of that period. 
Between 1890 and 1900 there was also a considerable increase 
in the movement, probably due to the economic and social dis- 
turbances of the decade. 

The fact that there has been a constant movement north- 
ward is shown by the percentage of increase, based upon the 
United States census figures, of Negro population during each 
decade since 1860 for nine of the northern and border cities, 
as follows: Boston, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Evansville and St. 
Louis. Between 1860 and 1870 the Negro population in- 
creased about 51 per cent (for eight cities); from 1870 to 
1880 about 36.4 per cent (for eight cities); from 1880 to 
1890 about 36.2 per cent; from 1890 to 1900 about 74.4 per 
cent and from 1900 to 1910 about 37.4 per cent. 
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During this time the rate of increase for the total Negro 
population was as follows: 1860 to 1870, 9.9 per cent; 1870 
to 1880, 34.9 per cent; 1880 to 1890, 13.5 per cent; 1890 to 
1900, 18.0 per cent; 1900 to 1910, 11.2 per cent. A com- 
parison of the increase of the Negro population in these north- 
ern cities with the increase of the total Negro population 
shows that the increase in the northern cities in four decades 
has been from nearly three times as large to about five times 
as large as the increase over the whole country. 

The increase of the Negro population in southern cities 
which may be compared with the increase in northern cities 
for the same decades is as follows: From 1860 to 1870 about 
90.7 per cent (for 14 cities) ; from 1870 to 1880 about 25.5 
per cent (for 15 cities) ; from 1880 to 1890 about 38.9 per 
cent (for 15 cities) ; from 1890 to 1900 about 20.6 per cent 
(for 16 cities) ; and from 1900 to 1910 about 20.6 per cent 
(for 16 cities). The southern cities included are Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston, 
Augusta, Savannah, Louisville, Chattanooga, Nashville, 
Memphis, Birmingham (1900-1910), Mobile, New Orleans. 

A comparison of the figures for northern and southern 
cities shows clearly that the movement northward has been 
and is a part of a general movement to cities. The migrants 
from rural districts, however, prefer northern cities. This is 
evident from the fact that in three of the five decades since 
1860 the increase for northern cities exceeded that for south- 
ern cities, being 24.6 per cent greater between 1870 and 1880, 
53.8 per cent greater between 1890 and 1900 and 16.8 per 
cent greater between 1900 and 1910. 

The Negroes’ preference for northern residence is even 
more clearly shown in the percentage increase of the Negro 
population by geographic divisions for ten-year periods from 
1880 to 1910. The following table shows this fact: 


PER CENT INCREASE 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 1880-1890 1890-1900 1900-1910 
PNG england 3)... 5 solic tore ete 11.7 32.6 12.2 
Zapaiddie Atlantic’. fo .02. ascents 18.9 44.6 28.2 
$;) East -North Central.......:..; 12.9 24.5 16.7 
4. West North Central........... 10.8 6.2 2.0 
BMSOULD VATIANTIC: <c.5t sss. sce sete pecs 10.9 14.3 10.3 
6: East South Central...... 2.0.55. 10.1 17.9 6.1 
jomevy Bat oouth «Centraly.....5 sw..2.5 25.0 22.9 17.1 
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The New England, Middle Atlantic and East North Cen- 
tral divisions have had the largest increases in Negro popula- 
tion with two exceptions, and these two exceptions may be 
partly due to the large increase of Negroes in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast geographical divisions. It is also 
significant that the increase during the last two decades has 
been greater in the New England, Middle Atlantic and East 
Central divisions than the increase of the total Negro popu- 
lation, 

The extent of southern territory affected by the migration 
now in progress lies mainly east of the Mississippi river. 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas seem not to have 
suffered as yet. In fact, some of the migrants from Missis- 
sippi have gone to the rich ‘“‘cotton-bottoms” counties of 
Arkansas along the Mississippi river, and to Oklahoma. Ala- 
bama and Georgia probably have been the biggest losers. Mis- 
sissippi probably comes third; Florida probably fourth. The 
order of other southern states cannot now be approximately 
ascertained. However, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia have all furnished a considerable quota 
of the Negro migrants. During the past two years the writer 
has made extended visits to cities, towns and rural districts of 

' all these states and has seen the character and effects of the 
movement of Negroes from these sections. 

Perhaps there is no means of telling accurately how many 
have left the South. Numerical estimates have been made 
by some persons, based upon the statements of observers who 
have watched the trainloads leave, and upon the growth of 
numbers in different northern cities. Estimates based upon 
the records of insurance companies, railway ticket offices and 
of other sources have been made by others. “These estimates 
have ranged from 250,000 to more than 750,000, The Negro 
population of some of the northern centers has increased from 
about one- to four-fold during the past eighteen months. For 
instance, careful estimates show that the Negro population of 
Detroit, Mich., has increased from about 6,000 to about 
25,000. A conservative estimate at Cincinnati places the 
number of those arriving at about 25,000 during twelve 
months ending September, 1917. Cincinnati has been a dis- 
tributing point for other centers, so that probably less than 
a fifth stayed in that city. A study of the Negro Migrant 
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THE TREND OF NORTHERN HOUSING 


Opened in Detroit, Mich.. through efforts of the Detroit 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. 
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in Pittsburgh by Epstein estimates a “total probable new 
Negro population of 18,550 in 1917.” ‘This is an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. Estimates for Philadelphia range from 
12,000 to 40,000: “Some weeks they have come almost by 
the trainload.” Weighing all the estimates and information | 
from the various sources, it is probably safe to say that be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 Negroes have migrated North 
during the past two years. 

These migrants are composed apparently of three types of 
people. First, there are the less responsible characters, 
younger men for the most part, who readily respond to the 
promises of high wages and free transportation made by labor 
agents. A representative of one large railroad company re- 
ported that in 1916 they chose anyone willing to come and 
thus brought up about 13,000 Negro men. ‘They reported 
they still had in their employ in January, 1917, less than 2,500 
of them. From this type of migrant develops the “floater” 
or “bird of passage.” 

The second type of migrants consists of the industrious, 
thrifty, unskilled workers. Many of them are men with fam- 
ilies or other dependents. “They are looking for new homes. 
The men usually go first to earn money and look over the 
ground. ‘Their families soon follow. Dissatisfied with the 
low wages, treatment and other conditions of their southern 
communities, many of these people accepted offers of work 
and free transportation. Considerable numbers had small 
savings, which were used to pay their traveling expenses. The 
writer visited several small towns in South Carolina and in 
Alabama, and saw companies of Negroes of this type leaving. 
Some parties included wives and children; in some groups 
only wives were accompanying their husbands and leaving 
their children with relatives. Neighbors were helping them 
pack their belongings and were sending them away with fare- 
well greetings. 

The third type of Negro migrant consists of skilled artisans 
business and professional men who share the dissatisfaction 
and restlessness of the southern Negro group. They feel also 
the necessity of going with the rank and file on whom they 
largely depend for patronage. Many of these people had con- 
siderable property. Highly skilled workmen and other new 
arrivals are known to have come to Michigan, Ohio and 
Massachusetts with fairly large sums of money from the sale 
of their possessions in the South. One professional man who 
had left Georgia summed up the feeling of this type by saying, 
“They are thrifty, have accumulated something out of their 
meager earnings. . . . They have gladly sacrificed their 
holdings to make this great step in the process of their eman- 
cipation.” 

The fact that these three types of migrants have been going 
North and that the present migration is only an increase of a 
movement that has slowly been in progress for more than a 
generation leads naturally to a full discussion of the causes 
for this mass movement. The forces producing such an effect 
must be deep-seated and fundamental. 

A study of the problem of migration to both northern and 
southern centers as it stood in 1912 and 1913 developed the 
thesis that the Negro is in the general population stream, and 
that, wherever similar causes operate under conditions similar 
to those moving the white population, the Negro, like the 
Caucasian, is coming to the city to stay. The divorce of the 
Negro from the soil and the call of commercial and industrial 
centers were the economic influences moving him, then, as 
they were moving his white fellow citizens. To these eco- 
nomic forces were added social and individual causes, such as 
the strained relations of landlords and tenants on southern 
plantations; “Jim Crow” legislation and other restrictions of 
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Courtesy Newark Evening News 


“THESE ARE THEY WITH HOPE IN THEIR HEARTS” 


The boll weevil caused this southern colored family to lose their cotton crop in Florida 


aud they came North chiefly, they say, 


to give their children better schooling. 


The 


picture was taken shortly after their arrival in Newark, N. J. 


the rights and privileges of persons of color. Influences such 
as the coming of labor agents, going North to join relatives, 
receipt of letters from those who had gone, visits from friends 
and relatives who had previously migrated North were noted 
as moving causes. ‘The dramatic movement to northern in- 
dustrial and commercial centers during the past two years 
has shown the effects of such forces and restrictions as those 
mentioned. 

The whites have moved North in large numbers during the 
same time. Some of the causes moving the Negroés they have 
not felt; others they have. Their movement cannot now be 
easily traced, but the nativity figures of the next census may 
bring some interesting facts to light. 

Observation and information gotten from various sources 
and during visits to seven of the southern states in 1916 and 
1917 make the motives of the present migration clear. ‘Those 
parts of Alabama which suffered from the effect of the boll- 
weevil were among those that felt the Negro migration most. 
When a month’s rain during the summer of 1916 gave the 


1See discussion by the writer in The Negro at Work in New York City; 
Columbia University Studies in History. Economics and Public Law. Vol. 
XLIX. No. 3; Also Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 49, Sept. 1917. 


knockout stroke to the cotton crops that year, many planters 
are known to have advised their tenants to go somewhere to 
find work because the landlords could not “furnish them” 
until the next cropping season. ‘The boll-weevil helped like- 
wise to release the Negroes from the soil of Mississippi and 
Georgia. It is a sound inference then that those districts hard 
hit by boll-weevil, floods and other economic hardships for the 
past two years were among the districts that lost large numbers 
of their Negro population. 

Simultaneous with these unfavorable economic conditions 
in southern districts there came an unusual demand for labor 
in northern industrial centers. As is well known, these indus- 
trial centers were formerly supplied thousands of semi-skilled 
and unskilled European immigrants. The great war not only 
shut off an increase of this supply of laborers but also called 
some of those already here to the armies of their respective 
nations. At the time that foreigners went to join their colors, 
northern manufacturers received an unprecedented demand for 
war supplies. Northern railroad authorities, manufacturers 
and mine operators went in search of laborers. Imported 
Mexicans for railroad work were not successful. By careful 
selection and direction, one large railroad company found that 
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Negroes were satisfactory. Of about 3,000 brought North 
in 1916, about three-fourths were in their employ in 1917. 

Soon labor agents were threading the South. They became 
the means of spreading information about the northern indus- 
trial opportunities, offering two dollars, three dollars, four 
dollars and five dollars a day. To southern Negro workmen 
who were averaging only one dollar to two dollars a day, and 
many of them less, the offers seemed magnificent, and few 
questions were asked about the cost of living, housing or other 
conditions. 

These new economic influences have been important and 
powerful; they have not, however, been the only fundamental 
causes of the exodus. The Negro has sought larger protection 
to life and property and larger liberty. As the University 
Commission on Southern Race Questions said in 1917 in its 
Open Letter to the College Men of the South: “The dollar 
has lured the Negro to the East and North, as it has lured the 
white man even to the most inaccessible and forbidden’ regions 
of the earth. But the human being is moved and held not 
by money alone. Birthplace, home-ties, family, friends, asso- 
ciations and attachments of numerous kinds, fair treatment, 
opportunity to labor and enjoyment of the legitimate fruits of 
labor, assurance of even-handed justice in the courts, good 
educational facilities, sanitary living conditions, tolerance and 
sympathy—these things and others like them make an even 
stronger appeal to the human mind and heart than does 
money.” 

These words suggest to us another set of fundamental 
causes which haye moved the Negroes to the North. The 
Negroes look to “the North” as to a “promised land’’ where 
these benefits may be obtained. “This state of mind is clearly 
shown in reviewing a large number of letters they have writ- 
ten to persons in the North asking and urging to be given a 
chance to “better their conditions.” ‘These letters express 
the desire to get a better job, to have a better home and to live 
a larger life. From Majette, Fla., a correspondent writes, “I 
no it is a good place in the North”; another from Atlanta, 
Ga., said, ““My ambitions are such that (1) should be willing 
to do any kind of decent work in order to realize them”; an- 
other from Appalachia, Va., wrote, “It is a wearisome thing 
to work all the time and kan’t see or enjoy the fruits. . 

I wants to be some wheres I kin go to night school or day 
school either one.” Here is one from Raleigh, N. C.: ‘‘Will- 
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ing to work at anything or place if there is a chance for ad- 
vancement.”’ One from Macon, Ga., said, “I desire to go 
North to better my present condition.” Scores of others from ~ 
various parts of the South wrote in the same strain. 

A survey of the seven states mentioned in a preceding para-_ 
graph shows, furthermore, that those sections which have had 
lynchings, mobs and other race disturbances in recent years 
have lost large numbers of Negroes. Of course, the revolting 
cases of injustice at the hands of mobs occur in different 
localities at different times and therefore come directly under 
the attention of a limited number of Negroes. But two facts 
should be clearly understood. 

We may look at these two facts in detail. First, the racial 
friction and lack of cooperation between many individuals 
in matters of everyday concern breed general discontent. The © 
expression of good-will from the higher impulses of the two 
races is largely blocked by a multitude of petty restrictions 
and injustices that affect hundreds of Negroes in many 
localities. The inability to protect themselves against these 
many little injustices and indignities of everyday dealing 
in business and civic life is the cause of much unrest and 
bitter feeling. A typical condition is shown in a Negro 
tenant’s reply to an inquiry about his affairs: “Boss, I jes 
kan’t make enuff to feed my fam’ly.” ‘“You seem to be pretty 
much alive,’ answered his questioner, “how are you getting 
by?” “Why, my landlawd is a’vancin’ [furnishing rations] 
me. He’s done got me bought already fur nex’ yeah.” A bit 
of doggerel from the cotton fields shows the state of mind — 
produced in the Negro: 

De white man he got ha’f de crap [crop]. 
Boll-weevill took de res’. 
Ain’t got no home, 
Ain’t got no home. 
And at the first suggestion he is ready to go North to try to 
find a home. 

The fee system and lack of defense for the Negro in the 
inferior courts is also a great source of dissatisfaction and a 
great barrier to good-will. So generally is the court situation — 
understood that some white men in one southern city have 
proposed starting a legal defense league with payments like 
industrial insurance to employ able lawyers to represent de- 
fenseless Negroes in the courts. Negroes also regard the denial 
of a voice in the government to which they pay taxes and to 
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Girls’ lunch room in the plant of the Banner Garment Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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“THE THIRD TYPE OF NEGRO MIGRANT CONSISTS OF SKILLED ARTISANS” 
Factory given over to colored workers in the Banner Garment Co. Detroit, Mich. 


which they loyally give themselves and their treasures in every 
emergency as another very serious matter. 

_ The Negro has shown himself worthy of the measures of 
justice and expressions of good-will*from his white fellow 
citizens. He has never attempted to assassinate an official 
of the government. He has never organized a strike when 
his country was at war. He has never been guilty of burning 
homes, ‘arsenals, grain elevators and munition plants, even 
when. war was being waged about his own enslavement. He 
would not poison or put glass into foodstuffs, or blow up 
hospital ships. He has given his blood and treasure in every 
war. Yet Negroes are lynched, burned at the stake and 
mobbed with impunity North and South, besides suffering the 
general exploitation of the weak the world over. Of course, 
conditions in different localities vary. In some sections rela- 
tions of the races are amicable, and daily affairs move along 
in a more contented stream. “The border states and the tide- 
water have many such communities. 

In some sections of the South the best white citizens are 
voicing their belief in the Negro’s worth and their conviction 
against mob violence. For example, a statement was pub- 
lished recently in Memphis and Nashville signed by Bishop 
Gailor, Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee; by W. H. Litty, the 
mayor of Memphis; by Bolton Smith and Charles Haase, two 
prominent business men of Memphis. ‘They said: 

We are enlisting Negroes in our armies by the hundred thousand 
and sending them to France to fight for us. The Negroes furnish 
most of the labor for our farms and in our homes. We want them 
to stay in the South. Thoughtful southern men, who know condi- 
tions, want to give the good and respectable Negro a fair deal, and 
protect him in his life, liberty and property, and so encourage him 
to live and work among us. We believe that the mobs, who are 
yielding to their mad passions are working a terrible injury to the 
peace and prosperity of our country, and especially to this sec- 
tion of it. ‘ 

Some of us are determined, therefore, to create if possible, a public 
opinion, that is just and enlightened, and that will frown down this 
evil; and with this in view, we ask you to meet with some of your 


fellow citizens on Friday, March 8, at 5 P. M., in Committee Room A, 
second floor, Chamber of Commerce, and discuss ways and means. 


We may now consider the second fact in these reactions 
and opinions of Negroes about southern conditions. Negroes 
are more and more reading the white and Negro newspapers. 
The vivid descriptions of lynchings, mobs and other race dis- 
turbances are glaringly set forth in these newspapers. Little 
is said in the white press of the cooperation and good will 


between the races and the many excellent achievements of the 
Negroes. In homes, in barber-shops, pool-rooms and other 
places these accounts are read and discussed by Negroes. ‘hey 
make and leave the impression of insecurity to liberty, life and 
property. Certain lynchings in South Carolina, Georgia and 
‘Tennessee, in 1916, 1917 and 1918 were widely reported and 
discussed in Negro newspapers and periodicals. Not only vivid 
descriptions of the facts but also vigorous editorials against 
such outrages were widely circulated. “Thousands of Negroes 
directly or indirectly all over the South felt the disturbance 
of mind produced by such occurrences. In the mind of the 
average Negro it is not the probability of being assaulted on 
slight provocation with little chance for defense or of being 
mobbed whether guilty or not, with no opportunity to prove 
an alibi, but it is the possibility of either occurrence that makes 
life and liberty uncertain and happiness impossible. 

That the average southern Negro says little or nothing in 
protest against these injustices is no evidence that he does not 
feel them ‘and remember them. His protest is not of the 
militant, Anglo-Saxon type. At his first opportunity he “‘folds 
his tent like the Arab and as silently steals away.” Scores 
of illustrations are available to show that the Negro has re- 
acted to the situation and is in a dissatisfied state of mind. 
The interpretation of a Negro in Mississippi is that the Negro 
has two privileges—‘‘ter pay his taxes and ter git out o’ de 
road.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with such conditions is widespread. Conversations with Negro 
leaders, artisans, laborers, railroad porters, farmers, tenants 
and field-hands have left this strong inference. Other persons 
besides the writer furnished some of the reports of these ‘con- 
versations. One of the foremost Negro leaders said: “The 
present administration of law in the South removes from the 
colored man the hope of protection in the right and from the 
white man the fear of punishment in wrong. This is a fact 
of mal-adjustment that double crosses both races.” One 
southern white man says, “The striking fact was the uni- 
formity of the answers given by country Negroes and by 
Negro leaders alike. And fully half of the representative 
white men with whom I talked agreed with the Negroes.” 
This does not mean that the masses of Negroes have done any 
great reflection and philosophizing about the race problem. 
They have not. They have merely felt the pain and the 
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pleasure of everyday life in their own localities. “They have 
made immediate reactions to these concrete conditions. And 
many of them, when the chance came, silently moved away. 
A southern field-hand showed his idea of the cause of these 
reactions by singing as he followed the plow: 

Boll-weevil. in de cotton, 

Cut wurm in de cawn [corn] 

Debil in de white man, 

Wah’s [war is] goin’ on. 

The education of their children is another matter which is 
disturbing the Negroes. During the past twenty years a 
widespread and well managed propaganda has been made to 
arouse the Negroes of the South, especially the rural popu- 
lation, to educate their children. In public mass meetings and 
conferences, in pulpits, in pamphlets and in the Negro press, 
in season and out of season, the importance of educating their 
children. has been thoroughly impressed upon them. ‘They 
have sought the facilities with which to do it. In most sec- 
tions of the South these are very inadequate. 

The large body of facts presented in the Report on Negro 
Education by Thomas Jesse Jones, issued recently by the 
United States Bureau of Education, leaves no doubt about the 
meager educational provision for these millions. This report 
says: ‘‘Public schools for Negroes have shared comparatively 
little in the educational advance that has taken place in the 
southern states during the past 15 years. . . . Teachers’ sal- 
aries for each child 6 to 14 years of age range from $15.78 to 
$36.50 for all pupils in the northern and western states repre- 
sented in this table [p. 23, Vol. I of the report], and from 
$5.27 to $13.79 for white pupils and from $1.44 to $8.53 for 
colored pupils in the southern states here listed. It is impor- 
tant to note in studying these figures that the South is main- 
taining a double system of schools on finances limited both by 
the poverty of rural conditions and by an ineffective system 
of taxation.” Improvements have been made through cooper- 
ation of the state departments of education and the General 
Education Board in the maintenance of state supervisors of 
Negro schools, and through the work of the Jeanes Rural 
School Fund, the Slater Fund and the Rosenwald rural school 
building activities. But these improvements have necessarily 
touched as yet only a limited number of places; they take time, 
and the masses of the Negroes know of them only here and 
there. ‘They think of the miserable schools they see and hear 
much of magnificent provisions in the North. 

After all this movement of the southern Negro population 
someone asks, What is going to be the outcome? What is 
going to be done in the South? The South has seen the Negro 
laborer in a new light and is setting a new value upon his 
labor. Wages have been raised in many parts. The increase 
in many sections has been small. It has not kept pace in most 
cases with the high cost of living; but wages have been raised. 
Many plantation owners are reported as having expressed 
their intention of making and as having taken steps to make 
some improvement in their methods of dealing with tenants. 
The touching of the pocket nerve is calling forth response. 
The sense of justice and fair play is asserting itself also among 
the liberal and enlightened white citizens. Negroes in many 
localities agree that the treatment received at the hands of 
white people has improved. 

A most significant thing in this connection is the effect of 
the liberal, fair dealing and good treatment of some em- 
ployers preceding the present migration. Case after case of 
such employers has come to the writer’s knowledge. They 
have not suffered so seriously from loss of employes as have 
others in the same locality. For example, some employers in 
the Birmingham industrial district and some in the Virginia 
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tidewater have suffered comparatively little from loss of 
laborers. The wages of these firms have been reasonably ad- 
vanced from time to time; and a policy of fair, liberal treat- 
ment from bosses and superintendents has been the rule for 
years. Planters in Georgia and Mississippi of the same liberal 
type have had similar experience. 

Practically every southern state has attempted to stop the 
migration by laws against labor agents. Many of the states 
already had laws to regulate or prohibit the exodus of laborers 
through the activity of labor agents. Some of these were re- 
vised and new ones passed. The laws have usually taken 
two forms: excessive labor agents’ license or requirements of 
residence. One state law passed in 1917 has a unique pro- 
vision which requires the agent or agents to make surety that 
each laborer removed from the state shall not return as a 
charity charge. 

School authorities are gradually awaking to the need of 
better school provision. One member of a county school board 
said, ““We propose to improve the Negro schools in the same 
proportion and manner as the white schools.” The strongest 
public statement at a national conference on Negro education 
held under the auspices of the Bureau of Education last 
August was an expression for justice to Negroes in public edu- 
cation which was made by the state superintendent of educa- 
tion of Louisiana. This state has very large illiteracy among 
Negroes. 

Perhaps the two most far- reaching and encouraging accom- 
paniments of the migration movement are the beginning of 
frankness and plainness of speech by the leading white south- 
ern newspapers and of southern white men and women, and 
the open conferences and frank conversations between the 
thinking men and women of both races in the South. A sum- 
mary of interviews had by several persons with editors of 
thirty-one leading newspapers in eighteen cities of eight south- 
ern states shows that nearly all of these editors are in sympathy 
with liberal views of democratic justice for Negroes. Many 
of these editors have embraced the times and have given ex- 
pression to views quite in advance of the conventional opinions 
of their communities. The high-water mark ‘has been touched 
by a number of them. 

Commenting on the Houston riots, the Memphis Canates 
cial-A ppeal said: ‘“The peace depends upon the conduct and 
intelligence of the white people. We have the big ad- 
vantage of education, and we have other advantages. ‘There- 
fore the duty rests upon white people to see that there is peace 
and order.” The Richmond Times-Dispatch said: ‘The 
South needs the Negro, and to keep him must be just to him.” 
The Nashville Tennessean and American in an editorial on 
Negro migration said: “Then, haying made higher wages 
the main material of our dam, we must throw in a rip-rap of 
better treatment. Something ought to be done about better 
housing conditions. But bullying, bulldozing and blus- 
tering on the part of officers will have to stop. The officer 
who manhandles or mistreats a Negro who is behaving himself 
is not worth nearly as much to the community as the Negro. 

. The Negro is not to be blamed for going. The North 
is not to be blamed for asking him to go. . All the blame 
falls upon the southern people, who permit conditions that will 
allow the Negro to be lured away.” In an editorial against 
mob violence, the Nashville Banner said: “It is not the Ne- 
gro’s fault that he is here. He is a native of this soil 
as much as the whites. He is a human being and he is en- 
titled to full recognition of his living rights and his humanity. 
He is in many ways exceedingly useful. The South needs 


1See twenty-second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, Labor 
Laws of the United States. 
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his labor and prefers it to any other.- There is serious objec- 
tion to his emigration, and without any regard to his social 
and political status, he is entitled to humane treatment and 
the full protection of the law. Anything else reflects on white 
people and works to their detriment more than it does to that 
of the Negro.” Commenting on a sermon on suppression of 
lynching, the Atlanta Constitution said: “In mob violence 
and the spirit of the mob there is nothing that a law-abiding 
citizen can condone; nor that is not repulsive and abhorrent. 
If we are going to have mob rule, we may as well abolish 
our courts. But we are not going to abolish our courts, and 
therefore we have got to abolish the mob.” 

Gradually the silence of the liberal South is being broken. 
The conscience of this class is speaking its highest convictions. 
No less important than press utterances have been the state- 
ments of white southerners in public addresses and public 
gatherings. “Iwo notable utterances were voiced the summer 
of 1917 at the Law and Order Conference of White South- 
erners held at Blue Ridge, N. C., and in the meeting of the 
University Commission on Southern Race Questions in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the letter mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph the University Race Commission said: “The South 
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The second house from the corner took first prize in a 
county home-beautiful contest im I9I5. 


cannot compete on a financial basis with other sections of the 
country for the labor of the Negro, but the South can easily 
keep her Negroes against all allurements if she will give them 
a large measure of those things that human beings hold dearer 
than material goods.” The Blue Ridge Conference said in a 
resolution: ‘We pledge to each other and to the people of 
both white and black races in the South our utmost endeavors 
to allay hurtful race prejudice, to promote mutual understand- 
ing, sympathy and good-will, to procure economic justice, and 
in particular to condemn and oppose all forms of mob vio- 
lence.” 

Recent lynchings in Tennessee have led not only to vigorous 
protests from the white press, pulpit and individuals, but has 
resulted in the formation of a Law and Order League for 
the suppression of mob violence. (Reported in the SURVEY 
of March 16.) Starting in a local organization at Nashville 
and composed of the leading business and professional men, 
the movement in less than a month has drawn white men 
from all over the state. Representatives of thirty-three cities, 
towns and counties of the state met and formed a statewide 
organization. They propose to create a public opinion by 
means of literature, lectures and the press and to secure en- 
forcement of existing laws and the enactment of new ones 
by all lawful means to stop these outrages. Their proclama- 
tion rings with conviction and decision for action. One sen- 
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tence shows its quality: “We have a strong conviction that 
lynching is unjustifiable under any and all circumstances, and 
is wrong in the sight of man and in the sight of God.” 

Reports of many private conversations and conferences o1 
white and colored citizens show that many white people with 
open minds are talking with Negroes and inquiring what may 
be done to accord what they now agree is simple justice tc 
Negroes. Many of the Negro spokesmen are saying frankly 
what they believe to be the mind of the group and what they 
want as a just share of democratic advantages of wages, hours 
and conditions of work, schools and protection of “life, liberty. 
property and the pursuit of happiness.” One report from 
Alabama stated that, at a conference, a Negro farmer in try. 
ing to express the desires of his people said to the leading 
white banker:who. was presiding, “And, sir, we, we wants the 
ballot fer to help say who governs us.” When the banker 
replied that the good citizens of the state proposed to see that 
their desires were met, the Negroes present rose in a body 
and applauded loudly. 

Perhaps in these stirring days when “the old order changeth. 
giving place to new,” no other one thing has made more fo1 
the improvement of race relations in the South than the readi. 
ness with which Negroes have responded to the national draft 
law. Southern newspapers have said they responded more 
readily than the whites in many localities. To the rank and 
file of Negroes the present world war means a war for free- 
dom. They see in it a promise of greater freedom for all 
weaker peoples, themselves included. “The departure of the 
drafted colored men has given evidence of the newer cordial 
relations between the races that is developing. Many locali- 
ties have made the departure of the Negro conscripts a festal 


‘day. In Birmingham and in Mobile, Ala., the leading citizens 


took charge of the ceremonies, and the Confederate veterans 
headed the procession of Negro recruits as they marched tc 
the railroad station to entrain. 
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The sequel of the migration, then, is bearing fruit by 
making for better wages, better treatment of Negro laborers, 
a more liberal expression of opinion from the southern press 
and from white leaders a freer exchange of views between 
the white and Negro leaders and action for law and order. 
These changes will surely bring greater amity and content- 
ment to the South, white and black, and thus make migration 
unnecessary. 

In closing an account of the southern part of this important 
movement, one may venture to propose a few constructive 
plans: 


1. Progressive Negroes in the South may use the present time for 
frank interviews with white people with whom they have business 
and personal relations. 


2. It is a most expedient time for the thinking persons of color to 
get together and in closer touch with the masses of their own people. 
They can help them to understand the economic and community ques- 
tions involved in the present national situation and help to organize 
themselves for race advancement. 


3. The local committees and conferences of white and colored 
people that have sprung up spontaneously should now be purposely 
planned and organized with a definite program of community better- 
ment for Negroes. Progressive white citizens will readily find 
capable, devoted Negro leaders, if, they make known their willing- 
ness to cooperate with them for community improvement. Racial 
cooperation should become a community program. 


4, The community needs of the colored people are definite and con- 
crete. The following things can be done by the two races working 
together in almost every locality: improvement of wages, tenant con- 
ditions on the farms and labor conditions in industrial enterprises; 
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betterment of housing, health and sanitary conditions; promotion of 
justice in the courts; extension of civil rights and privileges on an 
impartial basis; the moulding of sentiment against mob violence 
and the promotion of legislation to insure obedience to law and 
order; the improvement of the Negro schools and the development 
of a better understanding on the part of both the Negro and the 
white man of the feelings and aspirations of each race. 

5. The opportunity for the training in general intelligence and 
for full experience in all the business, professional, philanthropic and 
civic affairs of community life should be afforded the large number 
of capable Negroes now eager to serve their people and their country. 
An essential part of this work is to recognize, encourage and support 
the good work being done by a number of the struggling Negro col- 
leges and schools of the South. 

6. No greater step could now be made in race adjustment than 
widespread response, North and South, to the strong movement for 
law and order started in Nashville in February. It has already 
spread to other parts of Tennessee. 


White and Negro citizens have formed organizations to 
carry on such activities in both rural districts and urban cen- 
ters in several parts of the South. “These examples demon- 
strate that such a plan will work. It will speed up the pro- 
gressive changes taking place in the South. It will increase 
the number of southern white persons who believe in fair 
play for the Negro and will stimulate public opinion in the 
same direction. It will tend to satisfy the Negroes of the 
South by removing the causes for their departure. It will 
help toward that democratic adjustment of race relations so 
essential to the future of the nation and so vital to the future 
of civilization. 


“My Money Won't Reach” 


Showing that It Is Not True that 4// Working Class Families Are 
Better Off than Ever Before! 


By Emma A. Winslow 


SECRETARY COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS, CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


66 Y man is working steady and we ought to be 
getting on fine, but my money won’t reach 
even though I look at every penny twice 
before I spend it!” “I used to go to work 

when my man was sick or couldn’t get a job, but this is the 

first time I ever had to go to work to get enough money to 
feed the kids, when he was working regular.” “It’s terrible 
times. Prices go up and up all times, and pay stays the same. 

If it gets much worse it will be like the end of the world!” 

“T scrimp along and buy as little as I can, but I am always 

going in debt now. Once in so often I go and open my bank 

and pay things up, and then I just begin going in debt all 
over again.” 

These quotations are from actual statements by members 
of families who were interviewed during January and Febru- 
ary, 1918, in a study of wage changes and household budget 
readjustments, conducted by the Home Economics Committee 
of the New York Charity Organization Society in cooperation 
with a group of settlements. Reports were secured from 377 
families of fourteen different nationalities, living in four dif- 
terent blocks in Manhattan. ‘The families were not a selected 
group except that they happened_to live in one of the selected 
blocks, and happened to be at home and willing to give the 
desired information when an investigator called. 

” Alsaued today with additional material as a pamphlet by the Committee on 


Home Economics of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York. 


The purpose of the study was to secure a picture of the 
present economic situation among a varied group of wage- 
earners, which could be used to support or to help to contra- 
dict the frequently made statement: ‘“The condition of all 
working-class families is better than ever before. There is 
practically no unemployment and wages have been almost 
universally increased. Even with the high cost of living these 
people are able to spend more freely than ever before, and 
are also able to save as never before.” 

This statement is doubtless true among certain wage-earning 
groups, but the quotations in the earlier paragraph would seem 
to indicate that the statement is not true with reference to all 
wage-earning groups. This is also indicated by the facts pre- 
sented graphically in Charts I and II. Two-fifths of the 
families visited in this study, reported that they were having 
approximately the same total family income as a year ago. 
One-fifth of the families said that they were living on a 
smaller income than a year ago, because of a wage decrease 
or the loss of the wages of one of last year’s workers. Only 
two-fifths of the families reported an increase of total family 
income, and this was sometimes because the women and the 
children had gone to work as well as because of individual 
wage increases. 

Of the 574 individual workers in these families employed 
both during January, 1917, and January, 1918, 57 per cent 
were reported as earning the same amount as last year, 12 
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per cent were earning less, and only 31 per cent had apparently 
received a wage increase. : 

During this same year an investigation by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics into the cost of living among 608 
families in the New York shipbuilding district shows the fol- 
lowing increases in living costs: clothing, 26 per cent; furni- 
ture and furnishings, 23 per cent; food, 34 per cent; housing, 
3 per cent; fuel and light, 8 per cent; general living costs, 26 
per cent. Assuming that these increases may be taken as a 
fair indication of increases in cost for the New York work- 
ing family in general, 26 per cent would seem to be a safe 
estimate of the increased living costs for the families here 
studied. Expressing this increase in a somewhat different 
form, the wage-earner’s dollar of January, 1918, had slightly 
less than four-fifths the purchasing power of the wage-earner’s 
dollar of January, 1917, being now worth only seventy-nine 
cents in comparison with last year’s dollar. If a worker hap- 
pened to be earning $20 a week each year, the purchasing 
power of his wage would have become only $15.80 in Janu- 
ary, 1918. If the standard of living of his family were not 
to be proportionately decreased, his wages should have been 
increased during the year, not by fifty cents or a dollar a week, 
as frequently happened among these families, but by a con- 
siderably larger amount. 

If wage increase has been as infrequent among simila: 
family groups as in this particular group, is it any wonder 
that under-nourishment is reported to be rapidly increasing 
among school children, and that the struggle to make both 
ends meet is apparently becoming acute in homes where there 
was previously a comfortable margin? 

The situation would be serious enough if this were the first 
year of high living costs, but this is the fourth year during 
which prices have been rapidly rising, and there is no indica- 
tion in the reports from these families, of increases in income 
during the previous years which would help to counterbalance 
the lack of increase during the year especially studied. 

Desirable living standards must surely have been affected 
by such economic pressure as has been increasingly exerted on 
these comparatively stationary incomes. It would, therefore, 
seem essential for health and national well-being that every 
effort be made to keep living costs and incomes in more nearly 
their normal relationship. Also, the reports of household 
budget readjustments would seem to indicate that there is 
considerable need for a greater educational effort to guide 
people towards the type of economy which will not interfere 
with wheat saving and other necessary war conservation, and 
also not endanger health, especially the health of little 
children. 

Many different occupations were represented among the 
345 men who were in the same type of employment last year 
and this. There were about thirty who owned small busi- 
nesses, about seventy skilled trade workers in nearly thirty 
different trades, thirty truckmen or drivers, and about twenty 
each of office employes, clerks, semi-skilled factory workers, 
hotel and restaurant employes, chauffeurs, and porters or 
elevator men. There were only about ten day laborers and 
but few longshoremen. Eight men were foremen or business 
managers. Federal employes were represented by three post- 
men and a postal clerk; city employes, by two detectives, a 
policeman, two street cleaners, an inspector, and a clerk. 
There were eleven railroad employes. There were also bill 
collectors, a librarian, several musicians, an optician, two scene 
shifters, and a sign-hanger. 

The facts concerning wage increase, lack of wage increase, 
and wage decrease are shown in Table I on the next page. 
Because of the wide range in occupations and the few repre- 
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CHART I 


Proportionate Change in Total Family [ncume 
January, 1917 and January, 1918 
377 Families, New York city 


Increase tO per con === 
(149 families) 


No Increase 40 per cent === 
(150 families) 


Decrease Vprcnt == 
(78 families) 


CHART II 


Proportionate Change in Wage of Individual Workers 
Employed during both January, 1917 
and January, 1918 
574 Workers, 377 Families, New York city 


Increase 31 per cnt ay 
(163 workers) - 


No Increase 57 per cent =_ 
(302 workers) 


Decrease 12 prcenrt = 
(63 workers) 


Insufficient comparative wage data (46 workers) 


sentatives in each occupational group, it has seemed unwise 
to discuss wage tendencies according to occupation, except 
in a general way, and it has also seemed unwise to present 
detailed wage figures. 

The most striking fact indicated by the study of present 
tendencies in men’s wages is that none of the small business 
owners reported an income increase this year, and that the 
great majority reported radical decreases in income. In fact, 
a large proportion of all the income decreases among men 
came from this group of owners of coal cellars, food stores, 
tailor and barber shops, newsstands, saloons, tobacco stores, 
taxicab businesses, and blacksmith, tinsmith, ironworking, and 
carpenter shops. All complained of lessened business, high 
costs of material and labor, and lessened margins of profit 
because of the necessity of keeping selling prices as low as 
possible. 

The present problem of these men is a serious one. They 
have often considerable money invested in their businesses and 
have worked for years trying to make them successful. 
Naturally they hesitate before giving them up even though 
their present incomes may be absolutely inadequate, and make 
every effort to “keep going” in the hope that business condi- 
tions will soon become normal again. There are many owners 
of small businesses here in New York. If the story of these 
men is typical of the present situation among other small 
business owners, what is the solution of their problem of pro- 
viding adequately for their families? 

In the three hundred and seventy-seven families there were 
one hundred and two women who were engaged in January, 
1917, in wage-earning occupations. During the year, three 
ceased to work and twenty-six other women became wage- 
earners, so that there were one hundred and_ twenty-five 
women. workers in January, 1918, or one in every three 
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families in this particular group being studied. Last year in 
the same group there was only one working woman in every 
four families. What will be the situation next year? 


TABLE I. 


Change in Occupation and Wages of Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls. 377 Families, New York city 


Total Boys Girls 
Workers 14-21 14-21 
Workers in same occupation Men Women 
January, 1917, and Janu- 
ary, 1918 
At a higher wage....:. 141 99 13 13 16 
At the same wage...... 287 178 72 9 28 
At a lower wage........ 46 38 6 0 2 
Giving insufficient com- 
parative wage data.... 46 30 7 4 5 
Total workers in same occu- 
REIN GAobrpaoonEcousaEoe 520 345 98 26 51 
Workers in different occupa- 
tion, January, 1917, and 
January, 1918 
At a higher wage....... a) 2 1 8 1 
At the same wage...... PAS 13 ORs 82 0 
At a lower wage........ 17 10 3 2 2 
Total workers in different 
OCCUPATION “Was cesarean soe. 54 35 4 12 3 
Total workers employed dur- 
ing both January, 1917, and 
emtiary, 191 Sireeetenc ict 574 380 102 38 54 


Additional workers, January, 


DUS Aisi svaje eva, ols sanveteke eveushetereinks 64 1 26 23 24 
Workers of January, 1917, not 

employed January, 1918.... 21 12 3 2 4 
Net gain or loss in workers 

dutine eyecare. ater +43 —11 +23 +21 +410 
Total workers, January, 1918 617 369 125 59 64 


A set of suggestive questions concerning probable budget 
readjustments was given to the investigators but no special 
place was provided on the schedule blank for the recording of 
separate budget facts. “The advantage of this method was 
that it left the family and the investigator free to discuss in 
detail any method of economy which was being especially prac- 
ticed and any pressure of high prices which seemed especially 
difficult or irritating. The disadvantage of the method was 
that it brought in such widely varying reports that a detailed 
statistical summary has proven impossible. Certain tendencies 
seem clearly indicated, however, and they are, perhaps, all the 
more striking as the facts were secured by such informal ques- 
tioning by so many different investigators. 

Unusual economy in clothing was reported most frequently. 
The coal shortage during January enforced a fuel economy 
in many homes, and a number of families reported that they 
were unable, because of the shortage, to secure sufficient coal 
to keep warm. ‘That the food shortage in many homes is also 
acute is indicated by the fact that almost as:many families re- 
ported that high living costs made it impossible for them to 
get the customary amount of food as reported that the coal 
situation prevented them from getting sufficient fuel. Money- 
saving was no longer possible in many homes, and often the 
report was made that previous savings were being exhausted. 

‘The reports also show with what splendid spirit these people 
are making what they think to be their war sacrifices. Com- 
plaints were but few. As one woman said, ““What you can’t 
get you just do without. The only thing that’s hard is know- 
ing what you can best leave out.’”’ A man reported: “We'd 
like to have some of the things we used to have, but every- 
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body ought to be willing to make some sacrifices to win 
the war.” 

With such a spirit it would seem that there should be little 
fear at present of a breakdown in morale among wage-earners 
of this type. The danger would seem to be that they will 
bear considerable hardship for so long a time without com- 
plaining that health, especially the health of little children, 
will be definitely impaired, and that the power to think clearly 
and logically will be exhausted by the constant nervous and 
mental strain of making two ends meet when they are as far 
apart as are certain wages and all living costs today. 

The food readjustments among the families seem to have 
been practically the ones which are normally made under 
economic pressure. Meat, milk, butter, eggs, fruits and vege- 
tables were reported as being used in much smaller amounts, 
and frequently certain or even all of these foods were left out 
of the diet completely. Bread, macaroni, tea and coffee were 
being often used in increasing amounts, supplemented to a 
larger or smaller degree by other foods according to the 
amount of money available for food and the family’s personal 
likes and dislikes. 

Reports concerning milk consumption are especially inter- 
esting in view of the present milk situation. Fully as many 
of the families reported that they were using the same amount 
of milk, although often a cheaper grade, as reported that 
they were using less or none. In many cases there seemed 
to be a sufficiently strong impression of the value of milk, 
especially in sickness, so that every effort was made to get it. 
This was true even among the Italians, who are ordinarily 
considered as not being especially enthusiastic uséts of milk. 
“Johnny, who’s sixteen, has been sick with tuberculosis for 
two months. We're buying milk and eggs for him, but the 
rest of us eat no milk or eggs, just'a little meat, and a lot of 
macaroni.” ‘This is the report of one Italian woman, and 
another Italian woman said, “We are still using the same 
amount of milk but we have to go without meat to get it.” 

Among other families milk was used with less apparent 
appreciation. For instance, one woman was buying milk for 
Willie, aged four, because he didn’t like coffee! 

In quite a number of instances, condensed milk was being 
used in place of fresh milk, partly, as one woman explained, 
because it was sweet, and if you used it you did not have to 
buy sugar for tea and coffee. 

Only three women spoke of making any effort to save 
wheat through the use of corn or other cereal, or of making 
any effort to reduce their consumption of wheat bread or 
macaroni. In fact, in many families there seems to have been 
a radical increase in bread and macaroni consumption, not 
because of any unpatriotic feeling, but because to them the 
lessened use of other foods and the greater use of bread or 
maearoni is the best way to feed a family when every penny 
has to be considered. Among this group of people, the method 
of securing greater wheat conservation would seem to be 
partly educational and partly economic. With income and 
living costs in more nearly their normal relationships and 
with a certain amount of educational guidance, it would seem 
to be a simple matter to have these people return to a wider 
use of milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables and other foods not espe- 
cially to be conserved, thus automatically using less bread. 
Without lessening the economic pressure it would seem much 
more difficult to secure this essential conservation. 

Food waste is negligible among this group if the following 
statements are accepted as typical of their present feelings 
towards waste: ‘The Food Administration people came and 
asked us to save food. We were already doing that, because 
we know that if we don’t save today, tomorrow we go with- 
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out!” “It makes me sick! I never had to be so stingy with 
food before.” ‘When I think how much I have to pay for 
my food, it makes me feel wicked to eat as much as I want. 
You can bet yer life, I don’t waste any food, or anything else!” 

The problem of securing adequate clothing had proven a 
difficult one in nearly all families visited. One woman re- 
ported that she had been able to afford only one set of under- 
wear for each child this winter, and had had such a difficult 
time trying to keep it washed out at night and fit to wear. 
Others told of keeping the children in the house on cold days 
because of their lack of sufficiently warm clothing. 

Reducing living costs by moving to less expensive rooms does 
not seem to have proven a practicable form of economy for 
many of these New York families, for during the year only 
twelve moved into rooms for which less rent had to be paid. 
Three moved into apartments for which more rental was paid. 

In twenty-one instances, the families reported that their 
rents had recently been raised fifty cents to two dollars a 
month. One man said that he understood that the landlords 
did not dare to raise rents while the gas and water pipes were 


~ still frozen in their houses but that when things were once 


thawed out and repaired, the rents were to go up decidedly. 

If the rental increase does become more universal, as seems 
likely, still another burden will be added to the living costs 
of the small wage-earner, and the food and clothing allow- 
ances will be still further pushed down towards the danger 
point. 

The shortage of coal and its high price made it very precious 
this winter, and great economies were practiced in its use. 
Many families reported that fewer rooms were being heated 
than usual, and often the fire was kept for only the fewest 
possible number of hours. One woman told of trying to do 
a little washing every day while she was cooking, in order to 
save fuel. Others spoke of greatly reducing the amount of 
cooking for the same reason, the making of corn bread being 
stopped, for instance, and the cooking of cereals. Cinders 
were often washed and used for keeping the fire at night, and 
several janitresses spoke of securing enough cinders from the 
ashes of their tenants, so that they had had to buy almost 
no coal. 

“We used to go to shows and movies, but we don’t dare 
spend a cent foolishly now.” A young couple reported that 
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they always used to go to “‘a show” every week, but now they 
went only about once a month. An Irish woman said that 
she still went to the movies regularly but she had to go in 
the afternoon now when it cost only six cents. An Italian, 
who is devoted to music, according to his wife, used to go 
regularly to the opera, then he went only to “little shows.” 
Later he could afford only the movies and these he has now 
had to give up. In the same family the little girl began last 
year to take music lessons. She has continued with them up 
to the present time but the mother fears that she cannot let 
her have them much longer. | 

Several families reported that they were no longer able to 
afford to buy a newspaper. The loss of this seemed to be felt 
much more among the Irish and Germans than among the 
other nationalities. One woman said that she would rather 
do without her breakfast than her morning paper, but that she 
had finally given it up. Others said they bought newspapers 
to read the advertisements in the hope that they might find 
lower prices somewhere, and so did not think them an ex- 
travagance. ; 

As would be expected, savings have proven difficult with 
the slight increase in wages in compatison with living costs. 
Several men had subscribed for Liberty bonds through their 
employers but were finding it hard to meet the payments and 
the wives expressed doubt if they would dare to subscribe to 
another bond issue. 

In certain Italian families every effort was being made to 
continue to send money regularly to Italy, even if the strictest 
economy had to be practiced here. Almost no other families 
reported being now able to save even though previously they 
had been able to save on even smaller incomes. As already 
indicated, a number reported that they were being forced to 
use former savings although it worried them greatly to have 
to use this reserve fund for ordinary living expenses. 

All these facts show vividly the seriousness of the present 
situation among self-supporting families of the type here in- 
terviewed, and should stimulate work for an intensification 
of peace-time effort in lowering living costs, raising industrial 
standards, conserving health, and increasing general thrift, as 
the best possible means of improving the present situation and 
laying the foundation for successful economic and. social re- 
construction when the war ends. 


Wanted- Social Workers 


By Edith Shatto King . 


MANAGER NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


HERE is a marked labor shortage in social work. 
War conditions have brought this about. Where 
are the trained social workers? What can be done 
to recruit and train promising material? 

A few days ago the National Social Workers’ Exchange re- 
ceived an S. O. S. call from the director of a home service 
bureau of the American Red Cross. She telephoned, “I must 
secure five case workers before twelve o’clock tomorrow to 
meet an emergency.” 

The exchange telephoned diligently to thirteen people and 
was able to produce five workers at the appointed time. Of 
the five, only one had had case work training, the others being 
willing persons, trained along other lines, or not trained at all, 
but sifted as the most promising from a large number of appli- 
cants. These five placements were really an attempt at draft- 


ing social workers from other fields of work, and on the whole 
the attempt was ot successful. 

Under the caption Changes In Our Staff, the Social Ser- 
vant, published by the’ Associated Charities of Columbus, 
Ohio, printed the following item: 

“The last three or four months have witnessed the exodus 
from our ranks of the entire staff of visitors, including the 
supervisor. Of course this has made necessary the bringing 
into the office force a number of new people who, while they 
are all trained in the theory of the work, are now getting the 
much needed practical training that a visitor must have for 
successful service to the needy.” 

Recently the American Association for Organizing Charity 
felt the dearth of workers so keenly that it circularized its 
members throughout the country asking for names of trained 
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people not now in active work who might be available and 
might respond to needs created by the war. Just six names 
were secured by this urgent call. 

Nowadays, executives of social organizations do not ask in 
the usual way for one or two new workers; they ask for such 
workers in groups. A representative from an important gov- 
ernment department in a large city recently put in a call for 
200 workers for possible immediate openings. At that time, 
the exchange did not have even a tenth of this number free to 
accept such positions, and was forced to advertise for appli- 
cants with but indifferent success. 

At the same time the exchange had no fewer than 100 other 
positions somewhat similar in character that could be made 
available provided there were workers to fill them. For ex- 
ample, one organization asked to be notified at any time of men 
equipped by experience and personality and willing to travel, 
to do organizing. Another agency wanted at least twenty-five 
young women fitted to organize social activities for girls in 
industrial cities. Another executive of a national organization 
asked for thirty-two workers with very special training for 
handling delinquent girls. 

In the midst of studying the records, with the idea of care- 
fully selecting twenty-five social workers for protective work 
for girls, and fifteen for home service of the Red Cross, a tele- 
gram came from Houston, Texas, saying that two matrons 
must be secured immediately for an industrial school for girls. 
Three telegrams were sent out to persons supposed to be avail- 
able, and not one could take the position. Before that was 
arranged, a hurry call came in from the superintendent of a 
children’s home where there was an epidemic of measles. 

In response to the question, ‘““‘How are you getting along 
now?” an executive in one of the charity organization societies 
said, ‘Well, we’re fairly comfortable because we have all new 
workers and no one wants them until they are trained.” 

All of this illustrates the sudden demands made by war 
conditions for persons trained professionally in handling prob- 
lems of other people who are in trouble. The present experi- 
ence of the exchange. in attempting to fill positions with the 
demand so great, emphasizes in no uncertain terms what indi- 
vidual organizations have found true through sad experience, 
namely, that half-trained and only fairly endowed persons can- 
not by any hook or crook be made to fill jobs calling for real 
ability and training. 

Applicants there are in large numbers. Too frequently, 
however, they resemble in type the woman who came to the 
office of the exchange the other day and applied for a position 
in social work because she had been told in a public employ- 
ment agency that she had insufficient education for clerical 
work. Women of education and refinement, for the first time 
in their lives forced to earn a livelihood through war necessity, 
also apply, seeking to enter social work. There is little use in 
believing that older women who have never held a paid posi- 
tion in their lives can suddenly blossom out in a profession for 
which they feel that “experience in life” has fitted them. Only 
a few can secure even a beginning position (which they are 
frequently unwilling to consider) because they are not adapt- 
able or able to benefit by training, as is the young college girl. 
The sifting out process is an important part of recruiting 
social workers. 

In any line of work there are two ways of meeting a labor 
shortage. One is by recruiting and training new workers, the 
other is by raising salary standards to attract different types 
of workers. Just now, war conditions have affected the cost 
of living to such an extent that salaries everywhere have had 
to be raised to meet the demands. Not only in the field of 
labor, but in business, clerks, stenographers and general 


workers are receiving higher wages than ever before. In 
many lines of social work, however, salaries fixed before the 
war have remained stationary. Visitors and case workers in 
charity organizations receive less than competent stenog- 
raphers, while settlement and civic workers in many instances 
are earning less than men and women in trades. 

One difficulty with regard to salaries in social work is that 
the missionary ideal still persists in the minds of boards of 
directors despite the fact that social work has become a recog- 
nized profession, requiring special training. Then, too, 
salaries have been fixed in the process of budget making and 
there is seldom any provision for an increase. 

While we believe that the appeal of social work must and 
will continue to be that of service, if the right people are to do 
the work, we must admit that often the right people are not 
financially endowed. If they had been, undoubtedly they 
would have been found in the ranks of volunteers. Very few 
social workers are even hoping, much less seeking, to become 
rich. Most of them are satisfied if the opportunity is great 
and the compensation fairly equal to the demands of living 
conditions. But in facing new times, salary standards must be 
increased to meet the cost of living so that workers can be 
guaranteed a reasonably comfortable living, with some margin 
for the preservation of health and some guarantee for old age. 

The necessity for definite training was never more impor- 
tant. Short courses are being given for special pieces of work, 
and these are valuable. However, they do not make trained 
social workers. The two-year course of training is still im- 
portant, and those who are able to take it must be encouraged. 
There are not enough people, however, planning for that 
training. On the basis of last year’s enrollment in the five or 
six leading training schools for social workers, 500 is a gener- 
ous estimate of the number of students who will be in training 
for future positions next year. ‘The fact that available posi- 
tions will probably be double and perhaps treble that number 
indicates the problem set by the shortage. Moreover, the usual 
demand for trained workers is augmented by the exodus of 
the most highly qualified men and women for service abroad. 
No one knows definitely how many executives have left their 
regular positions for war work, but the roster of the Red 
Cross has been said to resemble the Charities Directory. 

The possibility of getting young college men and women 
interested in social organization and the question whether 
social agencies can plan definite training for these people 
should be given serious consideration. Executives of social 
agencies in the, United States can assist by making it their 
business to send to the National Social Workers’ Exchange 
the names of social workers who might be drawn back to the 
work, or of people who can qualify by education and person- 
ality if training were provided. Every one knows that this 
serious shortage of trained workers exists. The exchange is 
attempting to collect exact data on the number needed, the re- 
quirements of different types of work as well as the salaries 
paid social workers, the increases made necessary not only by 
the demand but also by the cost of living, the range of salary 
and the whereabouts and experience of workers who may be 
available in the future. Only by exact.information can new 
workers be attracted and organizations efficiently served. 

The real point is the selection of good material. There are 
several possible methods for broadening the field of choice. 
The first is to draw back into the field of social work retired 
professional workers. The second is to use the established 
schools to their maximum capacity, and the third is to train 
more people by the apprenticeship system. In this way social 
organizations would become their own training schools for 
local people who could not leave their homes. 
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Reconstruction Under Fire 
By Mary Ross 


66 HEN we go back you'll go with us and help 

us again?” they said to him as he left them in 

Brittany, a trainload of fugitives before the 

German army, laden with knobby bags and 
bundles which were their only worldly possessions. And _ he, 
one of the Quaker boys who had been re-slating shell-torn 
roofs in the Somme, promised that when the lines were pushed 
back once more and the villages freed they would find the 
Americans there to work with them. 

“T never thought that the building was the real thing about 
our being there,” he said later when some one asked him if 
the venture in reconstruction had been worth while. ‘“‘It was 
the other thing, the coming into touch with the people—the 
something they gave us and we gave them. They loved us, 
you know, and still do. Somehow we manage to give them 
such hope that they are planning now on getting back again, 
and they have perfect faith that we shall be the ones who will 
get them back.” 

Thirty outposts of the American Red Cross are in the 
hands of the gray army, and as this is written menacing lines 
before others have not yet been rolled back. There are Ham 
and Nesle and Noyon, where were warehouses from which 
Red Cross delegates gave out clothing, food, seeds, furniture, 
and farm implements, to help the returning farmers to recon- 
struct home and land; at Nesle there was also a little twelve- 
bed hospital, the Pavillon Joffre and a traveling dispensary 
that visited seven devastated villages to which one family after 
another had crept back. There were the fifteen little villages 
about Grécourt; from which the girls of the Smith College 
Unit of the American Red Cross sent their doctor and nurses, 
their traveling store which carried household utensils, cloth- 
ing, and seeds to villages where no shops had been re-estab- 
lished, and their playground workers who taught games to 
children who could hardly remember the days before the con- 
stant booming of the guns. And there were the equipes or 
units of the English and American Friends, whose members, 
most of them university graduates, have been patching together 
the old stone and brick houses and barns, setting up portable 
houses, or running motor plows to reclaim the wheatfields. At 
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Gruny they had bricked up the holes in the schoolhouse so 
that the twenty children of the village might begin studies 
again after more than three years of enforced vacation; at 
Esmery Hallon there was a row of little maisons démontables 
about the town square; from Golancourt the land had been 
sown to spring wheat, and in a dozen other villages their labor 
had helped to start life going again. 

Not one of the men and women who have come down from 
the lost villages feels that the adventure in reconstruction is 
lost. Some hundreds of children left their homes the better 
for the care of American doctors and nurses; thousands of 
families may have been obliged to leave the precious kettle or 
sheets or table that had come as the gift of the American Red 
Cross, but they carried with them the feeling that Americans 
had helped them and would help them again; and when the 
second terrible separation from home became inevitable the 
organization in the devastated area was quickly knit together 
into a chain of emergency relief stations, working parallel to 
the army line for the civilians as they were forced backward 
behind it. 

When the news of the invading army reached Paris on 
Friday, March 22, the chief of the Bureau of Reconstruction 
and Relief, Edward Eyre Hunt, went immediately to Com- 
piegne, where emergency headquarters were established for 
the devastated area, and from there to the villages of the 
Somme and the Aisne. Ham—furthest out of the larger 
centers—was the first to be evacuated, and trucks of the Red 
Cross and the English and American Friends’ Unit carried 
civilians and their pathetic baggages, and the first of the stream 
of wounded Tommies back to Nesle. Later they had to go on 
from Nesle to Roye, from Roye to Montdidier, and Mont- 
didier to Beauvais, as each advance of the Germans pressed 
the line further back and increased the crowds that choked the 
southbound roads. One delegate even drove out the cows 
that belonged to the Smith College Unit. Little merchandise 
had been stored in the Red Cross warehouse at Ham; at 
Nesle the supply consisted chiefly of food and blankets; be- 
fore the Germans reached Nesle the food had been distributed 


as rations to hungry British soldiers and the blankets given 


“Paris has seen no sadder procession than the dispossessed 
people streaming through tts stations” 
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Where Paris mothers who work in munition factories left 

their babies when they went to work. Of twenty babies 

in this creche when it was destroyed by a recent explosion, 
six were injured—none dangerously 


to the refugees and the emergency stations for the wounded. 

By Sunday a temporary organization, with communication 
by courier, had been perfected, with stations at Amiens, Mont- 
didier, Lassigny, Noyon, Blérancourt, Soissons, and Com- 
piegne. A messenger from Mr. Hunt reached Paris Sunday 
night to arrange for supplies and bring this hastily-scrawled 
message: 


You will be proud of the organization if ever there is leisure to 
write what they have done. All American Red Cross out in de- 
vastated regions evacuating civilians, old men, women and children, 
finding them milk. Driving out Smith College cows, for example. 
Giving exhausted Tommies food, taking camion loads of wounded 
soldiers to hospitals and helping the British Intelligence Service to 
transport refugees to safe places. Quakers rendering invaluable 
service. Thousands saved by Red Cross efforts. When the enemy 
is driven back we will begin patching, mending and sewing up the 
seams. again. 


That night eight camions started for Compiégne, carrying 
2,000 blankets, 14,000 pounds. of condensed milk, 7,000 
pounds of tinned. meat, 1,500 pounds of cheese, 1,000 pounds 
of cheese, 1,000 pounds of canned beans, 1,000 pounds of figs, 
1,500 pounds of chocolate, 1,000 pounds of dry salt pork, 500 
pounds of sugar, 500 pounds of coffee, 500 pounds of sweet- 
ened biscuits, and money for local purchasing. 

The next day Noyon had to be evacuated, and after that 
Montdidier, but the organization kept on. At Compiégne a 
portable kitchen established near the station served 5,000 
soldiers and civilians; chocolate, figs, and meat were given out 
from Red Cross headquarters to passing convoys of hungry 
soldiers, and a temporary hospital was installed in the station 
buffet to care for persons wounded by bombs and other in- 
jured civilians or soldiers, while they were waiting to be 
taken to a regular hospital. The members of the Smith Col: 
lege Unit, the Friends’ Unit, and other war-zone organiza- 
tions were detailed to the railroad centers through which the 
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refugee stream was passing, to help in organizing emergency 
canteens, giving out food, searching for lost luggage, reuniting 
separated families and: evacuating the ill and infirm to rail- 
road trains. More than once a camion brought in its last load 
of helpless old people from a village where the advancing 
columns were so near that shots from the machine guns already 
were pattering in the deserted streets. 

Paris is the knot through which pass all the refugee trains 
from the north on their way to tranquil French towns in 
Brittany and the southern cities—and Paris has seen no sadder 
procession than the lines of dispossessed people streaming 
through its stations. There are the incredibly ancient, men 
and women of eighty and ninety, who had made their way 
back to their ruined homes because they had not the vigor to 
take up life in a new place; women with white, set faces and 
children who cringe in terror at the occasional distant ex- 
plosion of one of the shells which the long range German gun 
is sending into the city. One group brought a man of sixty- 
seven in charge-of two women, one eighty-three, the other 
ninety-two. In another was a boy of fourteen, piloting a be- 
wildered old grandfather, a little sister, and a chubby brother 
of four who had been a baby when the Germans took the 
mother away during the first months of the war. ‘The father 
is still a prisoner in Germany, but the mother has been re- 
patriated recently, and the family was going on to rejoin her 
at St. Etienne. 

Some of these people had lived under one wave of an in- 
vading army, and this time they left no living thing behind. 
Many an old grandmother was piloting her dog, and one 
family of twelve had refused to stir unless their white goat 
was brought too. They hoisted it triumphantly into the train 
at Amiens and lifted it down at Paris, where it stood 
bewildered in the rush of a metropolitan terminal. A 


Another view of the same creche. 

were cut by flying glass. 

brought efficient relief to the hundreds of people injured 

by this explosion was told by Miss Ross in the Survey 
for April 20 


These two occupants 
How the American Red Cross 
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hen cackled gaily from beneath its owner’s rusty black cape. 

To meet these people and see that they had food and rest 
before they went on—where, they did not know—the Ameri- 
can Red Cross organized its Paris staff into an emergency 
relief service. The nurses in the Department of Civil Affairs 
were divided into three squads; some of them were always on 
duty at each of the important stations; assistants in the 
bureaus, clerks, and stenographers volunteered to work one 
night in three on one of the two night shifts in the station 
canteens; the camions did duty night and day carrying the 
refugees and their luggage from station to station, to the hos- 
pital, or to a temporary refuge. 

There are canteens for soldiers at all of the large stations, 
and additional supplies and volunteer workers from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross enabled them to serve hot food to everyone. 
Men and women who had worked all the day in Red Cross 
offices spent most of the night opening cans of condensed milk, 
carrying luggage, heating water for babies, and doing the 
thousand and one things to be done to assist the able French 
women in charge or the kindly policemen who carried the 
heavy boxes and bags and in many cases practically carried the 
exhausted old people who reached Paris after twelve, fifteen, 
occasionally twenty hours in the blocked trains. Mattresses 
were rushed to make station dormitories where the ill and the 
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fatigued women and children could rest immediately and 
where many had to spend the night before continuing the 
journey. 

As the pressure of refugees on Paris is lessening, Red Cross 
workers are being sent to the departments outside Paris to aid 
the prefects in establishing these unhappy war victims in 
homes. ‘The first emergent call came from one town in the © 
South to which six hundred senile and insane persons were 
being sent from an asylum near Amiens; ten members of the 
American Friends’ Unit left immediately to aid in caring for 
them and for two thousand other refugees who were expected 
later. 

The full story of American aid to France in this emergency 
cannot be written until the brunt of it is passed and the men 
and women who have been working without sleep in the 
frontier posts, the railroad centers, in Paris and the South, 
can stop to tell the story of what they have done. The most 
important thing, however, is clear—at every stage in their 
tragic flight from home the refugees found the Red Cross 
emblem, its workers sharing their dangers and doing every- 
thing humanly possible to make their way easier. Now they 
know as never before, that the Americans are standing with 
them and will work with and for them until the way back 
to their homes and countryside again is open and ready. 


The Health Crisis in New York 


HARGING in effect that New York city was being 
made unsafe for soldiers and sailors as well as for 
the civilian population by the arbitrary interference 
of Mayor John F. Hylan in the work of the city’s 

health department, Dr. J. Lewis Amster, head of the depart- 
ment, resigned on Monday of this week after a long period 
of tension between himself and the city’s chief executive. 
This action may mark the crisis that will compel the long 
arm of the United States government to reach out to safe- 
guard health conditions in New York city. As a port of 
embarkation for troops and a place where thousands of sol- 
_diers seek recreation, New York is of vital concern to the 
federal government in the matter of health. 

Some days ago [see the Survey for April 20, page 63] 
Mayor Hylan demanded that Commissioner Amster dismiss 
the heads of a number of bureaus in the health department. 
The effect of this would have been to cripple the department’s 
work. Another demand by the mayor, according to Dr. 
Amster, was for the abolition of baby health stations as 
“unnecessary.” The final demand, and the one that seems 
to have brought about Dr. Amster’s decision to resign, was 
for the removal of Dr. Abraham Jacobi and Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, physicians of international reputation, from the Medi- 
cal Advisory Council of the department. 

The gathering crisis in this vital activity of city govern- 
ment has been watched with interest throughout the country. 
Dr. C. H. Mayo was one of those who urged Mayor Hylan 
not to bring such a “catastrophe” upon the city. Surgeon- 
General Rupert Blue, of the United States Public Health 
Service, sent the following telegram to Mayor Hylan on 
Sunday: 

Publicity is an essential of public health work. Urge you will not 


curtail activities of city health department of New York in inform- 
ing public concerning disease and disease prevention. 


Dr. Amster quoted Mayor Hylan as having said in regard 
to this telegram: 


I do not give a darn for these federal governmental letters or let- 
ters from other people who are interested in public health education. 
As long as I am mayor of the city of New York, the health depart- 
ment will be run as I see fit. 

Dr. Blue’s telegram is regarded as a possible precursor to 
federal interference. Several newspapers. have pointed out that 
if Congress passes the Overman bill (it passed the Senate on 
Monday) President Wilson will have authority to create a 
federal. health administrator with powers similar to those 
possessed in their respective fields by the food. administrator, 
the fuel administrator and the director-general of railways. 
Such an administrator would undoubtedly be in a position 


- to interfere in any attempted disorganization of a city health 


department. 

. Examples of federal interference with local administration 
have been supplied since we entered the war. The United 
States marshal from New York city arrested several saloon- 
keepers in New Rochelle, N. Y., and closed resorts where, in 
spite of protests, liquor had been sold to men in uniform. 
The action of the War Department in serving notice upon 
San Antonio, Texas, and other cities that their red-light dis- 
tricts must be closed or the army encampments would be taken 
away are well known. In Philadelphia, Secretary Daniels 
recently complained that liquor was sold to men in uniform 
and that the police failed to protect them from open solicita- 
tion by women. ‘This was denied by Mayor Smith, but an 
investigation by an officer of the United States Marine Corps 
gave voluminous evidence of its truth. Mayor Smith was 
compelled to send his political police commissioner on a vaca- 
tion and to appoint as acting chief a lieutenant whose record 
gave promise that he would enforce the law. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Royal S. Copeland has been appointed 
Dr. Amster’s successor. Dr. Copeland says he will not remain 
if he is interfered with. He is dean of the Medical College of 
Flower Hospital. He is further said to be the first homeopa- 
thist who has headed the health department of an important 
American city. 
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A POLITICAL LABOR PARTY 
IN ONTARIO 


MEETING was called in To- 
ronto a few weeks ago to organ- 
ize a labor party for Ontario. The 
significance of this event lies in the 
unrest in labor circles, in marty parts of 
Canada and for many years, which pre- 
viously had resulted in the running of 
occasional Socialist candidates—usually 
of a somewhat academic type—but had 
not become crystallized in constructive 
permanent political organization. 
Invitations to the Toronto meeting 
were sent to representatives of various 
socialistic societies, including the Fabian 
society, trades and labor councils, trade 
unions, independent labor parties—local 
Socialist bodies, for the most part un- 
stable in membership and of an ephe- 
meral nature—cooperative societies and 
the United Farmers of Ontario, a body 


of 15,000 energetic members. In spite’ 


of not a little difference of opinion, it 
was evident that everyone present was 
determined to secure the formation of a 
real labor party. The following party 
objects were adopted: 


To organize and maintain in parliament, 
provincial and federal, a political labor 
party; to cooperate with kindred organiza- 
tions, in joint political or other action in 
harmony with the party constitution and 
standing orders; to give effect as far as 
may be practicable to the principles from 
time to time approved by the party con- 
ference; to secure for the producers by hand 
or by brain the full fruits of their indus- 
try and the most equitable distribution there- 
of; generally to promote the political, social 
and economic emancipation of the people, 
and more particularly of those who depend 
directly upon their own exertions by hand 
or by brain for the means of life. 


Several radical amendments to these 
resolutions were defeated, especially 
some emphatic socialistic statements. 
‘These were opposed because it was de- 
termined to include nothing upon which 
all the groups could not unite; this, 
of course, with special relation to the in- 
fluential farmers’ organization. The 
membership rule was as follows: 


Membership: That the labor party shal! 
consist of all its affiliated organizations, in- 
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4 SASS 


SS 


Socialist 


cluding trade unions, societies, 
trades councils, local labor parties and 
farmers’ organizations, together with those 
men and women who are individual mem- 
bers of a local labor party and who sub- 
scribe to the constitution and program of 
the party. 


This is a fairly comprehensive mem- 
bership, but it is still narrower than that 
recently adopted by the British Labour 
Party, which enables individuals to join 
without belonging to any Socialist or 
labor organization outside. A strong 
committee was appointed, representing 
the various groups, to draw up a plat- 
form. 

A social worker in Toronto writes: 


The war has taught us many things, and 
there is now a genuine desire to get to- 
gether. In addition, many of the trade 
unions have become utterly disgusted with 
the old parties for whom so many of them 
have devoted all their lives. As a result, 
just previous to our last general election, a 
number of labor candidates were nomi- 
nated in various constituencies throughout 
the Dominion by organizations which in 
most cases called themselves the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. The immediate cause 
of this was the resolution passed by our 
last Trades and Labour Congress at Ottawa, 
where the need for such a party was stated 
in a resolution which received only five 
dissenting votes. The efforts of the party, 
however, were not very successful at the 
last election, as the other two parties were 
practically united in what is called a “union” 
government. Nevertheless, a great deal of 
good propaganda work was accomplished, 
and a real get-together spirit manifested. 
The movement has now got up one stage 
farther. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


HREE and a half years ago social 

work in this country might have 
been called a minority movement. To- 
day the necessities created by the war 
have made it a majority movement. Its 
standards of common welfare and pro- 
cedure have been applied on a scale that 
could not have been hoped for at the 
earlier time. Hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers’ families are being safeguarded, 
or may be safeguarded if the need arises, 
in accordance with the principles of 
family rehabilitation worked out by 
charity organization societies every- 
where. Conditions of work in muni- 
tions plants and under government con- 
tracts are responding to the standards 
long advocated by consumers’ leagues 
and other similar bodies. The lessons of 
mental hygiene and vocational guidance 
are being drawn upon to make the whole 
army of the United States more efficient. 
Public health efforts are being set for- 
ward decades by the revelations of medi- 
cal examination in the draft and the de- 
sire to keep both soldiers and civilian 
communities free from disease. Indus- 
trial housing has turned in part to the 
established housing movement for in- 
struction. Social insurance, the care and 
education of the blind and crippled, em- 
ployment methods—these and a dozen 
other aspects of national well-being are 
undergoing similar _ transformation. 
Agencies that were once struggling 
against the inertia of an individualistic 
conception of life have, by uniting them- 
selves to one part or another of the gov- 
ernment’s program, won a hearing for 
their causes that will count heavily in 
the years to come. 

All of this has been keenly appreciated 
by the makers of the program of the 
forty-fifth National Conference of So- 
cial Work, which convenes in Kansas 
City May 15-22. The officers of the 
conference and division chairmen have 
obviously set themselves to show both 
the reaction of the war upon social ser- 
vice and of social service upon the war. 


- More than this, they have tried to bring 


out the permanent fruits of this reaction 
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—at the same time that they have given 
a large hearing to the immediate and 
vital tasks put before the social agencies 
of the country by the military program. 
While “reconstruction” looms large up- 
on the conference program, so also do 
the two words “‘war time,” and not in- 
frequently the wording of a topic carries 
with it the suggestion that what is being 
worked out in the stress of war emer- 
gency may be found good for later adop- 
tion and perfection. 

Among the topics more particularly 
connected with the war are: the social- 
ization of government in war time; 
labor problems of the war and _ recon- 
struction; wartime developments in pub- 
lic health nursing; the local community 
and the military training camps; the 
future prospect of leading war-time 
efforts and movements, such as food con- 
servation, soldiers’ insurance, war re- 
creation, prohibition and the Red Cross; 


results and significance to the commun- « 


ity of mental hygiene work in the army; 
the church, the community and the pres- 
ent crisis; the housing program in war 
time; the role of the volunteer in the so- 
cial work of the future (under the divi- 
sion on social problems of the war and 
reconstruction) ; industrial reorganiza- 
tion after the war; effect of the war on 
family solidarity, and war and prisons. 

In addition.to many leaders in social 
work who have been prominent on 
former programs of the conference are a 
number of speakers who have not often 
heretofore addressed themselves directly 
~ to the profession. Lincoln Steffens will 
speak on the international labor move- 
ment. S. K. Ratcliffe, correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian in England, 
will bring a message from a nation now 
in the fourth year of war. George H. 
Mead, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, who is chairman 
of the division on social problems of the 
war and reconstruction, will address the 
general session of that division. Prof. 
Robert E. Park, of the department of 
sociology of the same university, will 
discuss methods of forming public 
opinion applicable to social welfare pub- 
licity. An official from the United 
States surgeon-general’s office will dis- 
cuss the rehabilitation of invalided sol- 
diers. Frederick C. Howe, commis- 
sioner of immigration at the port of 
New York, will speak on the foreign- 
born and American community life, and 
Henry J. Waters, editor of the weekly 
Kansas City Star, will discuss the 
American farm after the war. 

Some of the old friends of the con- 
ference will come this year with new 
messages gathered in the course of 
months already spent in the war-time 
service of their country: Katharine B. 
Davis, member of the General Medical 
Board of the Council of National De- 
fense; Graham Taylor, who as head of 
one of Chicago’s local draft boards has 


FOR MAY 4, 


Couriesy, Our Dumb Animals 


“GOOD BYE, OLD MAN” 


come into personal contact with over 
6,000 drafted young men of nineteen 
foreign stocks; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
chairman of the conference division of 
industrial and economic problems, who 
was called upon by the government to 
see that Uncle Sam’s uniforms were not 
made under conditions inimical to health 
and a decent standard of living; Julia 
C. Lathrop, head of the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who as part of her pro- 
gram for “children’s year” has drawn a 
lesson from the Liberty loan campaigns 
and assigned to each state its quota of 
babies’ lives to be saved during the com- 
ing year; Maude E. Miner, secretary of 
the National Probation and Protective 
Association, who has undertaken for the 
War Department’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities to organize 
the resources of the country in behalf of 
girls; and W. Frank Persons, director 
general of civilian relief of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, who if he returns in 
time from France will tell of the home 
service work recently organized by that 
organization. 

A petition signed by upwards of 
twenty-five members of the conference 
was addressed to the president, secretary 
and program committee of the confer- 
ence early in April, calling their atten- 
tion to alleged vital omissions in the 
tentative program of issues connected 
with the war. Arrangements for includ- 
ing many of these were already under 
way. Some of the topics mentioned in 
the petition were women in industry, 
demobilization or “the right to work 
after the war,” the abolition of poverty 
after the war, and the insuring of a na- 


tional minimum. 
At a session of the division on indus- 
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SOLDIERS’ CHIVALRY 


PHILIP GJBBS and other war 
related 
many stories recently to show that 
the danger of war's brutalizing 
effect upon the warrior, feared by 
many at home more than physical 
hurt, has possibly been exagger- 
ated. Millions of animals—horses, 
mules, elephants, 
employed by 


correspondents have 


camels, dogs— 


are the armies in 


Europe, and the general testimony 


is that in no previous war has 
there been as much concern for 
the welfare of these 


there is in the allied armies. 


animals as 


trial and economic problems there is to 
be a discussion of social work and radi- 
cal economic movements. Roger N. 
Baldwin, vice-chairman of the division, 
will preside, and Mrs. Kelley, chairman, 
will make a “statement of the present 
situation.”’ Hornell Hart, research fel- 
low of the Helen S. Trounstine Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati, will discuss the ‘‘chal- 
lenge of mass facts to the social worker.” 
Other speakers will present a criticism 
of social work and of the reform pro- 
gram “in the light of the complete in- 
dustrial revolution demanded by the 
radicals.” Another question to be 
raised is, What Social Workers Can Do 
to Help Advance Radical Political and 
Industrial Movements? 


CHILD DELINQUENCY AND 
THE WAR 


T the end of the first year of the 
war, it is becoming possible to see 
that in more than one part of the coun- 
try juvenile delinquency is increasing. 
The figures showing increases in Eng- 
land and Germany during the first year 
or two of hostilities have already become 
familiar. [See Delinquency in War- 
Time in the Survey for August 25, 
1917.] Apparently, the United States 
is having the same experience. ‘The in- 
formation at hand is scattered and mea- 
ger but suggestive. 

The latest facts are supplied by the 
eleventh annual report of the New York 
State Probation Commission, recently 
published. The commission finds that 
the number of young girls placed on 
probation from the courts of the 
state began to increase markedly at 
about the time that the United States 
entered the war, and that the number 
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has remained abnormally large ever 
since. ‘This increase is due, it is said, 
“to greatly increased temptations to 
young girls about soldiers’ camps and 
to the attractiveness of the uniform. 
Probation officers have been kept busy in 
certain localities dealing with ‘girl-and- 
soldier’ cases.” During the statistical 
year ending June 30, 1917, a total of 
21,847 persons were placed on proba- 
tion, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
number placed the year before. ‘The 
greatest increases were shown among 
young girls and men. ‘The commission 
points out the need for increased super- 
vision of amusements, the prevention of 
the promiscuous meeting of young girls 
and strange soldiers, and the immediate 
need for more probation officers, espe- 
cially women, to deal with these cases. 

The statement has been made by A. C. 
Crouse, chief officer of the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations of Hamilton county, 
Ohio, which contains Cincinnati, that 
juvenile delinquency had incteased 21 
per cent in that county since the United 
States entered the war. It is interest- 
ing to note that during the first three 
months of 1917 there was an actual 
falling off of cases before the juvenile 
division of the court, compared with the 
same three months of the year before. 
From April 1 to November 1, however, 
there were 384 cases as compared with 
316 during the same period in 1916. 
The Juvenile Protective Association re- 
ports a decided increase also. 

From Chicago comes record of a sim- 
ilar showing. In one month the num- 
ber of petitions filed for delinquent chil- 
dren in the Juvenile Court of Cook 
county was 54 per cent greater than 
those during the same month in 1916. 
The figures for four months are as fol- 
lows: 


DELINQUENT PETITIONS FILED 


1916 1917 
Anat 3 2. (f/geees See 195 282 
IV ayes. aio eae 196 303 
siete otets Bonee os 281 326 
A I Aes ae NE ae 234 292 


The filing of a petition means in 
practically every case that the child ap- 
pears in court. Hence, the table may 
be taken as substantially the same as that 
for cases appearing in court. 

The annual report of the Children’s 
Court of New York city shows that 
14,519 children came before the court 
last year, an increase of 2,094 over the 
previous year. It was stated that to- 
ward the end of 1917 there was a per- 
ceptible increase, due to the scarcity of 
food and fuel and the difficulty of ma- 
king proper provision for some children. 

None of these figures, of course, have 
been correlated with the growth of the 
communities in child population, nor do 
the facts show the nature of the offense 
committed. Some of the increase may 
doubtless be attributable to dependency. 


THE SURVEY , ROR YS 


This increase in New York has been 
offset to a large degree by greater vigi- 
lance on the part of probation officers, 
thinks the New York State Probation 
Commission. Probation was used with 
success for all sorts of offenses from 
truancy and malicious mischief to grand 
larceny and burglary. The system has 
proved its usefulness, the commission 
thinks, both for juvenile delinquents and 
adult criminals, although the methods 
used by the officers are different in dif- 
ferent cases. While a total of 6,820 
children under sixteen were’ dealt with 
on probation during the year, more than 
twice as many adults were so dealt with. 
Seventy-six per cent of all cases placed 
on probation completed their probation 
with improvement, 13 per cent were re- 
turned to court, and 5 per cent were 
lost from oversight. 

The probation system was used in the 
higher courts of all but nine of the coun- 
ties of the state last year and in all but 
six of the fifty-eight cities. It is also be- 
ing used increasingly by the village 
judges and justices of the peace of the 
towns. ‘Thirty-four counties now em- 
ploy regular salaried county probation 
officers who are authorized by law to 
serve in any court in their counties. 
There are 202 salaried probation officers 
serving throughout the state in addition 
to many unsalaried volunteers. 

The commission believes there is a 
direct connection between the recent 
marked decrease in the population of the 
correctional institutions of the state, es- 
pecially the reformatories and state pris- 
ons, and the steady increase in the use of 
probation. ‘The population of the state 
prisons was almost 1,000 less in 1917 
than it was in 1916. An even greater 
decrease in the population was shown in 
the reformatories. Better industrial 
conditions have partly contributed to 
this. 


A JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 
OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


HE Home Department of the 

Japanese imperial government es- 
tablished last August a new bureau for 
the supervision and promotion of social 
welfare throughout the empire. The di- 
rector of the bureau, I. Tago, is now 
in this country in pursuance of his off- 
cial commission during a year’s leave of 
absence. Before returning to his native 
country, he hopes to acquaint himself 
with social work in America, the British 
empire and Europe and to meet social 
workers in both official and voluntary 
agencies in the various countries. 

Mr. Tago has been preceded by three 
prominent pioneers in the social work of 
Japan, Dr. Ogawa and Messrs. Namai 
and ‘Takata, whose previous visits 
abroad led recently to the appointment 
by the Home Department of the Com- 
mittee for Inquiring into Human Wel- 
fare Work. 
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The committee will be advisory to the 
new bureau, the broad scope of which, 
as stated by Mr. Tago, includes poor 
relief and legislation, the improvement 
of dwellings, labor conditions and laws, 
the prevention of infant mortality, the 
care of defective and delinquent chil- 
dren, the provision of facilities for play 
for both children and adults and homes 
for soldiers and sailors. Mr. Tago is 
extending his inquiry also to methods of 
dealing with unemployment, the pro- 
hibition of alcoholic liquors, the Big 
Brothers movement, juvenile courts and 
all other agencies tributary to child wel- 
fare. 

Next June the Japanese government 
opens a reformatory school at Saita- 
maken, where teachers will be trained 
for the service of the fifty-six reform 
schools scattered throughout the coun- 
try. The president of this school is 
Kosuke Tomeoka, who is said to be the 
greatest social worker in Japan. 


NEGRO EDUCATORS AND 
OUR WAR EFFORTS 


F there had been many manifesta- 
tions of sullen or half-hearted parti- 

cipation by Negroes in the war efforts of 
the nation, a discriminating policy of 
government with regard to them might 
have been justified. “The curious fact is, 
however, that in spite of race distinction 
in disfavor of the colored soldier and in 
spite of the recent reappearance of lynch- 
ings and personal abuse on a large scale, 
the Negro is making new and consider- 
able additions to his claims upon the 
nation’s gratitude. Not only has he 
waived such opportunities as presented 
themselves to sell his loyalty for a larger 
share of social recognition, but he has 
wholeheartedly entered the patriotic 
tasks at home and abroad. 

Evidence of this lies in the part taken 
in the war by Tuskegee college. This 
compares favorably with that of any 
other educational institution in the coun- 
try, Negro or non-Negro. Tuskegee’s 
service flag has 470 stars; in addition, 
many of its faculty, graduates and stu- 
dents are serving in civilian war activi- 
ties. Emmet J. Scott, secretary of Tus- 
kegee Institute and for eighteen years 
confidential secretary of the late Booker 
T. Washington, has been lent to the 
secretary of war as a special assistant in 
matters affecting Negroes. Principal 
R. R. Moton, in addition to his duties 
as head of the college, finds time to be 
the active chairman of the committee in 
Alabama that promotes the sales of 
thrift-stamps among colored people. 

Moreover, Mr. Moton is leading the 
movement for food conservation and in- 
creased production among the Negroes 
of his state. He is seconded by George 
W. Carver, director of Tuskegee’s ex- 
periment station, who, by the way, was 
recently called to Washington to con- 
sult with the Department of Agriculture 
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on wheat substitutes. Several other 
officers of the institute are aiding in the 
food conservation campaign, and in this 
they are eagerly assisted by the senior 
students. The ground and buildings of 
the college have been offered the govern- 
ment as a training camp for Negro 
officers. 

The influence of the institute on the 
colored population of the state, espe- 
cially through the rural schools, is 
heavily exerted in support of the gov- 
ernment program. Corn and pig clubs 
flourish as never before; the quantity of 
fruits and vegetables canned by the 
10,000 girls and mothers organized in 
Alabama clubs is prodigious. This suc- 
cess is attributed by the men who are 
running these various activities to the 
fact that the national program for in- 
creased and more scientific production, 
as well as for economy and thrift, mere- 
ly accentuates what has been taught at 
Tuskegee in season and out of season. 

These facts about Tuskegee illus- 
trate the contributions that are be- 
ing made by many Negro institutions. 
George Edmund Haynes, professor of 
social science at Fisk University, who 
publishes in this issue of the SuRVEY 
the first instalment of his investigation 
of the northward migration of Negroes, 
has been called to Washington to act as 
director of Negro economics for the 
United States Department of Labor. 
He will take charge of the adjustment 
of such social and economic issues as 
may arise from the employment of 
Negroes in war industries and from 
their migration, and especially of the 
hiring and housing of Negroes required 
for war work by the government itself. 


THE CHICAGO CITY PLAN 
PROGRESSING 


HICAGO has still to contend with 

its world reputation as America’s 
most sordid city. Nevertheless it is in 
a fair way of becoming an example of 
replanning and reconstruction on a scale 
not anywhere else attempted and in a 
spirit that goes far to wipe out the 
blunders and neglect of the past. Chi- 
cago never has seen a congestion of 
trafic comparable with that along the 
North River in New York city where 
vans often have to stand half a day be- 
fore they can unload and through-traffic 
is sometimes almost impossible, yet Chi- 
cago goes ahead with her city-planning 
while New York reformers well nigh 
despair of effecting any material changes. 
Only a few weeks ago the Committee 
on Congestion of Population in New 
York city closed its office and suspended 
its activities, unable to make headway. 
Meanwhile Chicago is going ahead with 
the recommendations of her city. plan 
commission and is embodying them 
piece by piece in monumental public 
undertakings. 
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Tea Cloths, 
Tea Napkins, $17.50 to 42.50 dozen. 


Luncheon Sets, square and oblong; 


to 35.00 each. 


57.50 to 90.00 each. 
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The latest feature of this far-reaching 
plan to move toward realization is the 
great thoroughfare that is to connect the 
two lake-front boulevards, Michigan 
avenue and the Lake Shore drive. Work 
on this was started April 13. The in- 
tervening streets on either side of the 
Chicago River are narrow and entirely 
inadequate to carry the heavy north and 
south traffic crossing the Rush street 
bridge. The new boulevard link in- 
volves the demolition of many buildings 
on both sides of the river to make space 
for the double deck thoroughfares, the 
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Fancy Linens 


at MicCutcheon’s 


Weare pleased to announce the recent arrival of several large 
shipments of Italian Art Embroidered Linens. 

A notable feature of the goods in that they come largely from 
Art Needlework Schools which in normal times catered to an 
exclusive clientele, thus insuring originality of design and dis- 


some of the more popular sizes and prices: 


Tea Cloth of sheer Ecru Linen Embroidered in White, Blue, or Brown. 45x45 inches, $25. 
Napkins to match, 14x14 inches, $30.00 per dozen. 


36x36 inches, 45x45 inches, and 54x54 inches. 


Several styles in the above sizes Embroidered in Tan and Blue at same price. 
Sideboard Scarfs, Table Runners, Chiffonier, Dressing-table, Bureau Scarfs, $8.50 


Library Table Covers, Ecru Embroidery. $20.00 to 25.00 each. 
Refectory Table Covers, 54x90 inches, and 54x108 inches. 


Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


The following list will indicate 


$8.50 to 47.50 each. 


13 and 25 pieces. $25.00 to 57.50 set. 


$35.00, 40.00, 47.50, 
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lower of which is for traffic trucks and 
teams and the upper for passenger traf- 
fic. Over 8,000 legal claims were ad- 
judicated before the work began. 

The chairman of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, Charles H. Wacker, de- 
clared at the banquet commemorating 
the occasion that this “marks the begin- 
ning of the most fundamental improve- 
ment in the great Chicago Plan.” No 
city of modern times, he said, has been 
given a plan “comprehending so many 
economic, hygienic, sociological, com- 
mercial and humanitarian benefits—and 
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INSURE E BY ¥ Mall; SAVE 9x4 : 


Protect yourself and family by taking out a policyin the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can doit 
by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 

You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 
other companies do not or can not give. 

Inthe pasttwelve years 15,000 peoplehavetaken insurance 
by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Come 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000—all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail, 

The Postal way is the best way. Write today, mentioning 
Survey for May 4th, with date of birth, and occupation, 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
Postal Life Bldg., 511 Kifth Avenue, New York 
Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
Our Health Bureau Safeguards the Health of Policyholders 


Is HE in the Army? 


Are You the Relative or Friend of 
a Man in the Army? 


F so, then you undoubtedly find time to read of what your boy and thousands 
of other boys are doing in the army. You are anxious to know how they are 
cared for when they are ill or injured, or when they are just homesick. You 

are interested to know how they spend their spare moments and how they work 
and play. Nearly every day some of our boys “‘Shove off for France” as they say. 


” 


E, who are obliged to stay at home, are full of anxiety for their welfare “Over There 
and for their safe homecoming later. Y. M. C. A. men who “ Shove Off’’ with the boys 
tell in their own magazine of what it means to say good-by. The Y. M.C. A. is the 
soldier’s mother, and his father, too. It is with him all the way from the home fireside to the 
training camp, across the seas into the trenches, in the hospitals, and everywhere that it can be 
helpful. The multitudinous activities of this great organization are pictured in the Y. M. C. A. 


~" ASSOCIATION MEN 


SSOCIATION MEN is the name of this Y. M. C. A. magazine. ASSOCIATION MEN 
is published in New York City. A very large, far-reaching, powerful and capable 
organization is back of ASSOCIATION MEN. This magazine is being eagerly sought 

for by all who have friends in the army because it contains many exclusive war pictures that no 
other magazine can get hold of. It is full of first hand information telling all about the tre- 
mendous work the Y. M. C. A. is doing in our army camps both in this country and abroad. 


What the Folks Back Home Say About It 


“ASSOCIATION MEN is the nearest thing to a letter from my boy, so that I have come to 
love it more than any other magazine.’ 
find in ASSOCIATION MEN the whole story.” 
“I am sure ever father and mother whose boy is in the army ought to subscribe to 
ASSOCIATION MEN.” 
“To me Y.M.C. A. means “You Make Christianity Attractive,’ and I never realized how 
much the Red Triangle means to young men in the army.’ 


FOR 10 CENTS PER MONTH 


ASSOCIATION MEN will bring you the “ whole story.” Don't try to get along without it. 
You will learn much about the army and the hardships and pleasures of the boys by reading 
ASSOCIATION MEN. 

Decide today to know more of the real situation and subscribe to ASSOCIATION MEN. 
Use Postal Card or write us letter accepting our SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


10 Months for $1.00 (s7s'8.%5%) 


Address 


\. ASSOCIATION MEN Date 
; 347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen:—I wish to know more about the splendid work the Y.M.C. A. i 


MEN (the Y.M.C.A. Magazine) 10 months for $1.00. 
You will find that amount enclosed. 
Yours very truly 


Name_ 


(write pla nis) 


Street 


Town_ 


$150 per year ‘ State 


F.O.RRNGAY 4s 


doing for our boys, and accept your Special Limited Offer of “ASSOCIATION 
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one so thoroughly calculated to meet 
the needs of a vast and growing popula- 
tion.” Referring to war conditions, 


Mr. Wacker said that 


at no time in the history of our nation has 
it been more important than now to in- 
augurate and carry to speedy completion 
great humanitarian and sound economic pro- 
jects. After the war, more than ever, there 
will be needed public improvements that 
will give the people more light, air, recrea- 
tion, health and freedom from congestion— 
improvements that will tend to their general 
health, happiness and well being, in order 
that they may remain a strong, virile and 
capable people. 


CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF 
RETARDATION 


INCINNATI public schools are 

exceptionally equipped in special 
opportunities for backward children, 
and in the psychological examination of 
such children. Some of the things that 
the city has done in this field were de- 
scribed in the Survey for August 9, 
1913, and for November 4, 1916, by 
Helen TIT. Woolley, director of the psy- 
chological’ laboratory in the Vocation 
Bureau of the Cincinnati public schools. 
Nevertheless of every five children who 
leave the schools of that city, three have 
failed at least once according to the re- 
port of a survey just published by the 
Helen S. rounstine Foundation, of 
that city. Of the children who fail, 
one-third fail at least three times. In 
the upper grades, over half of all the 
children are retarded. 

This startling amount of retardation 
is revealed in a report just published by 
the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, of 
Cincinnati. [Studies from the Helen 
S. Trounstine Foundation: Retardation 
in Cincinnati Public Elementary 
Schools. Vol. 1, No. 1.] The retarda- 
tion is startling, the report maintains, 
only in itself and not by comparison 
with other cities. The causes of it were 
sought through the intensive study of 
656 children who failed in ten schools 
in 1914-1915. 

The first outstanding fact discovered 
was that children who failed were ab- 
sent an average of twenty-five days, as 
compared with an average absence of 
only five days for children who passed. 
More than half of those who failed were 
absent three weeks or over during the 
year. Absence thus stood out as the 
leading immediate cause of retarda- 
tion. Illness was reported as the cause 
of four-fifths of the absences. 

Next in importance as causes of fail- 
ure were feeblemindedness and dullness. 
About one-eighth of the children who 
failed were definitely feebleminded, an- 
other eighth being inferior mentally. 

As compared with the general run of 
children examined by the school physi- 
cians, those who failed had twice as 
many physical defects. Anemia, pre- 
tuberculous conditions and defective ton- 
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sils and adenoids, were ten times as fre- 
quent among those who failed as among 
the successful. 

Poverty seems to have been an under- 
lying cause of both sickness and physi- 
cal defects. I‘wo-thirds of the children, 
says the report, came from families with 
incomes insufficient to maintain a normal 
standard of living. Overcrowding was 
frequent, 62 per cent of the families 
living in three rooms or less. Not more 
than one child in four came from a home 
containing a bath tub. 

Failures were four times as frequent 
in history, language, arithmetic and 
geography as in household and industrial 
arts. In some schools one child out of 
five failed, while in others, without any 
apparent reason, only one out of ten or 
one out of fifteen failed. 

The remedies recommended for re- 
tardation, aside from the underlying 
necessity for establishing minimum 
standards of living for all families, are 
founded upon a recommendation for in- 
tensive study of all children who fail. 
Every such child, the report urges, 
should be examined physically, mentally 
and socially, to get at the individual 
causes for failure. Where retardation 
is a health problem, reconstructive and 
preventive steps should be taken. Where 
mental deficiency is the cause, children 
who are not fit subjects for institutional 
segregation should be frankly accepted, 
the report contends, as future members 
of the unskilled labor class, and their 
education should-be adapted not to prep- 
aration for professional careers, but to 
fitting them as well as they are capable 
of being fitted for happy and successful 
manual toil. 

The original data in this survey were 
collected by Helen S. Trounstine, in 
whose memory the foundation was 
created. The retardation data were 
analyzed and the report prepared by 
Hornell Hart, who has been engaged 
by the foundation as research fellow. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN IN 
DELAWARE 


ROM the time when the English, 

Dutch, and Swedes first settled in 
the three counties of Delaware, the 
population of that state has been for the 
most part resident. Only within the 
past decade have outsiders in numbers 
been coming in, to accept positions 
offered in munition work and shipbuild- 
ing. Naturally, the people of Delaware 
have been settled in their ways. Evi- 
dence has been accumulating, how- 
ever, of Delaware’s social-mindedness. 
For example, she recently set herself to 
meet the problem of her feebleminded ; 
aided by studies conducted by the fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, she has taken 
steps to establish a state school for these 
unfortunates. . Also, the Children’s 
Bureau of Delaware has been formed 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD 


Stretching forth her.hands to all in need—to Jew or Gentile, 
black or white, knowing no favorite, yet favoring all. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth sense that’s blind to 
jealousy and meanness; helping the little home that’s crushed 
beneath an iron hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on stone and bringing 
warmth to hearts and hearths too long neglected. 

Reaching out her hands across the sea to No Man's Land; 
to heal and comfort thousands who must fight and bleed in 
crawling holes and water-soaked entrenchments where cold and 
wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing thou- 


+ 


sands from her store; the Greatest Mother in 
the World—the RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to 


+ 


War Relief 


within the year to effect a coordination 
among her organizations for dependent, 
delinquent, and defective children. Find- 
ing that it lacked the data necessary for 
intelligent action, the bureau invited the 
Russell Sage Foundation to make a 
study of these classes and to suggest a 
state-wide program for their future care. 
C. Spencer Richardson, of the depart- 
ment of child-helping, made the survey. 

It was found, among other things, 
that fifteen children’s organizations are 


This space contributed to the Winning of the War by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New York 


tnrougi the Division of Advertising, U. S. Gov't Committee on Public Information 


— DVERTISING TO VICTORY 


operating with little or no reference to 
each other. There is no state board of 
charities or similar body to check up 
their work. In Wilmington a juvenile 
court deals with delinquents, but 
throughout the rest of the state juvenile 
cases are heard by local magistrates un- 
der the same conditions as adults. Chil- 
dren are allowed to live in the three 
county almshouses. The main placing- 
out agency in the states has a staff of 
one person, who is called upon to make 
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The ‘C.R.B.” 
in Belgium 


FIGHTING STARVATION IN BELGIUM 
By Vernon Kelloggs of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 


Writing from a first hand knowledge, this ‘‘man of a million duties” gives the 
official, authentic account of how the C. R. B. answered stricken Belgium’s cry :— 
managing mills; employing an army of bakers; feeding millions every day, at the 
rate of 8 cents per person; delivering 24 million tons of supplies and, incidentally 
winning for America the eternal gratitude of the Belgian people. 


It is a marvel- 


ously inspiring story and one future historians will consult. Net $1.25. 


TALES FROM A FAMISHED LAND 
By Edward Eyre Hunt of the C. R. B. 


Tales which grew out of the heart-rending experience of an American who 
served on the Commission for Reliefin Belgium. Stories exquisitely told of heal- 
ing and second sight in a peasant hut; of lovein a barge and tragedy and farce in 
a Brussels dance hall; of folk-lore and wayside adventure. Net $1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE <7 CO: 
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Bo GARDEN CITY 
EXO} 


NEW YORK 


Course for Public Health Nurses 


IN THE - 


School of Applied Social Sciences 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
September, 1918—June, 1919 


Lectures, required reading, case discussion, excursions and field work compose 
an important part of the Course. 

Training in field work is obtained in the University Public Health Nursing Dis- 
trict, which has been established in a section of the city where a great variety of 
problems is offered for study and treatment. 

Work in this district includes general visiting nursing; the care of the sick and 
well baby, of tuberculosis and contagious diseases; field work in the Districts of 
the Associated Charities and with the staff of School Nurses. Opportunities for 
experience in rural nursing may be arranged for. 

A distinguishing feature of the Course is the responsible field work conducted for 
its educational value under the close supervision of a staff of instructors, all of 
whom have held positions of responsibility in Public Health Nursing. 

Loan scholarships from $125.00 to $500.00 are available at special rates. Tuition, 
$125.00. For further information apply to 


MISS CECILIA A. EVANS, 2739 Orange Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTE: Graduates in Public Health Nursing are in great demand. Requests for nurses 
thus qualified are in excess of supply. Promising candidates are frequently assisted in obtaining 
positions paying not less than $1,200.00 per year. 

Other Divisions of this School are: 

Family Welfare and Social Service. 
Municipal Administration and Public Service. 
For general information, address 


PROFESSOR J. E. CUTLER, Dean 


DO YOU NEED EARLY VOLUMES OF THE 
SURVEY FOR YOUR LIBRARY FILE? 


a If so, write us at once. We have available in unbound form volumes 
XIII to XXXII inclusive and in bound form volumes-III, VII, VIII, 
IX, XIII, XTX, XX, XXII, XXII. We can also furnish recent volumes 
either bound or unbound. 
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preliminary investigations, place out the — 


children, supervise them, raise funds, 
keep records and conduct the corres- 
pondence—all this with 205 wards at 
present in the society’s care. An orphan- 
age for the colored shows an annual per 
capita expenditure for maintenance of 
exactly $36, while boys in it sleep three 
in a bed under odd bits of carpeting and 
burlap; it loses by death an average of 
10 per cent of its population every year. 

On the other hand progressive fea- 
tures were found. The Wilmington 
Juvenile Court has firmly established it- 
self within six years. A psychopathic 
clinic in connection with this court has 
been maintained by private subscription 
during the past year. The reforma- 
tories for boys and girls are cottage 
institutions, comparing favorably with 
those in many other states. Last year a 
law was passed providing mothers’ pen- 
sions. The legislature also regulated the 
importation of feebleminded into the 
state. Most important of all, perhaps, 
is the deep interest throughout the state 
in the welfare of children. 

Mr. Richardson’s study shows that 
the children’s organizations in Delaware 
are adequate in number and that the 
present need is to strengthen, extend, 
and unite them. ‘Three groups of col- 
ored children are now uncared for: de- 
linquent colored girls; babies under 
three years of age; babies of unmarried 
mothers. In each case it is possible to 
provide care by extending the work of 
existing organizations. 

A plan for cooperation is suggested by 
Mr. Richardson under which the chil- 
dren’s bureau of the state shall provide 
for the various institutions a preliminary 
case study of children, including investi- 
gation of family homes and medical and 
psychological examinations; supervision 
of those who have left institutions; 
preparation of uniform records; con- 
ducting of conferences for the institu- 
tions ; and a confidential exchange. 

Further recommendations refer to the 
extension. of the juvenile court system 
throughout the state under one judge 
and the conferring upon it of jurisdic- 
tion over adults in non-support and con- 
tributory delinquency cases; the central- 
izing of placing-out, now carried on by 
ten local organizations and the juvenile 
court; the completion of the state school 
for the feebleminded ; legislation against 
the presence of children in the alms- 
houses; the improving. of institutional 
administration; the creation of a state 
board of charities or similar organization 
with adequate powers; and, finally, the 
securing through the governor of a chil- 
dren’s code commission to draw up a 
well-balanced set of child welfare bills 
for presentation at the 1919 session of 
the legislature. 

Already the last recommendation is 


[Continued on page 138] 
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What Health Education 
Has Accomplished 


EALTH education has been one of the chief 


agencies in the reduction of mortality among. 


more than 10,000,000 Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Over 36,000,000 copies of simply written, illus- 
trated health literature, printed in seven languages, 
have been distributed annually in 4,000,000 homes 
during the last eight years. 


_ This instruction, together with more than 
1,000,000 visits to sick policyholders each year, 
resulted in a reduction of mortality of nearly 7 
Der. cent,in the 6 years, LOBE 1916. 


8,600 Lives Were Saved 


in 1916 (compared with 1911 mortality) largely as 
a result of health education, nursing of the sick and 
other health activities. 


The percentage reduction in mortality from 
preventable diseases is greater among the Company’s 
policy holders than in the general population of the 
Registration Area of the United States. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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HAND SCREWS and CLAMPS 


Have you had trouble in finding the proper 
clamp for your requirements ? 


In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 
we show a very large variety for every conceivable 
purpose. We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 
plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. For carpen- 
ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 4TH AVE. and 13TH ST. 


edit Laygiound MA yoaraalus: 


THE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS, which have made MEDART 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS a recognized standard for safety and 
durability, are fully illustrated and described in our catalog “W.” 


MEDART QUALITY, combined with a thorough system of in- 


spection, is assurance against occasional breakage and numerous repair 


bills. ; 


details. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “ W.” 


It explains all construction 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS—STEEL LOCKERS 


— Of Quality Unexcelled — 
Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Chicopee, Mass. 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlberough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass 


For Employers in War- 
Time 
XPERT advice on labor prob- 
lems. ‘Retainer’ basis. Labor 
relations, employment methods, labor 


supply, plant sanitation, hygiene, 
pensions, insurance, female labor, 
wages, ‘“‘welfare work,” industrial 
democracy. Address 


“CONSULTANT,” care Survey, 


[Continued from page 136] 
being carried out. Governor Townsend, 
who has shown full sympathy with pro- 
gressive social movements, has signified 
his willingness to appoint a commission 
of five members with the understanding 
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that the expenses be met from private — 


sources. Of the three children’s code 
commissions created during the past five 
years, Ohio’s was established and f- 
nanced by the legislature and those in 
Missouri and Minnesota were appointed 
by the governors without legislation and 


expenses were met privately. 


It is expected that the legislative pro- 
gram to be advocated by the Delaware 
commission will cover much the same 
ground as in Ohio, Missouri, and Min- 
nesota, and will have reference not only 
to children who must be cared for out- 
side of their own homes but to normal 
children as well. 
recommendations will doubtless differ 
in regard to administrative machinery. 
Since Delaware has but 215,000 inhabi- 
tants and an area of 1,965 square miles, 
the administrative system may well be 
simple and economical and yet consistent 
with efficiency. 


FURTHER WORK OF NEW 
YORK LEGISLATURE 


EW YORK is the latest state to 

provide for the medical examina- 
tion of persons suspected of having a 
venereal infection. In addition to di- 
recting health officers to hold such ex- 
aminations whenever they have ‘“‘rea- 
sonable ground” to believe that a person 
within their jurisdiction is suffering 
from infection, the measure (which has 
already been signed by the governor) 
requires that all prostitutes and persons 
convicted of 
houses shall be reported to the health 
department for examination. If nec- 
essary, they are to be isolated for treat- 
ment, which shall be: supplied free of 
cost to persons unable to pay. Another 
bill passed by the legislature, which it is 
believed will be signed, creates a bureau 
of venereal diseases in the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

A bill establishing a new state com- 
mission for the care of the feebleminded 
has also been signed by the governor. 
This commission is to consist of the fis- 
cal supervisor of state charities, the sec- 
retary of the State Board of Charities 
and one other member who must be a 
physician. The medical member is chair- 
man and receives $5,000 a year. “The 
commission is directed to take a state 
census of the feebleminded, to provide 
accommodations for such as require care 
and treatment, to establish farm and in- 
dustrial colonies and to administer the 
law relative to the care and treatment of 
the feebleminded. [For other results of 
the New York legislative session see the 
Survey for April 20, page 73.) 


frequenting disorderly . 


The commission’s ~ 
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SALVATION army uniforms, the white 
lawn sleeves of bishops and every conceiv- 
able variety of clerical garb between were 
to be seen intermingled at the first joint serv- 
ice of all divisions of Christianity held on 
Good Friday in Hyde Park, London. On a 
platform built of wagons, fifty representative 
leaders from all the churches, bareheaded in 
spite of rain, conducted this united service, 
another witness of the unity of the people 
in its present stress and sacrifice. 


INCREASES in teachers’ salaries, amount- 
ing to more than $4,000,000 a year, have 
been asked for in a report submitted to the 
Board of Education of New York city by the 
Teachers’ Council. The report says that 
“the lure of better pay in other occupations 
demanding far less preparation and calling 
for much less exacting service has become so 
apparent that unless provision for better re- 
muneration to teachers is immediately made 
there will be a steady and increasing dimi- 
nution in the number of applicants for teach- 
ing service.” 


AFTER having been out more than forty 
hours, the jury in the case against Max 
Eastman, editor of the Masses, and several 
other members of the staff and contributors, 
were unable to agree and were dismissed by 
Judge Augustus N. Hand in the United States 
District Court in New York city. Mr. East- 
man and his colleagues were indicted last 
November under the espionage act for al- 
leged conspiracy to discourage recruiting and 
enlistment. ‘The case will have to be tried 
over, probably during June. 


INTERNATIONAL relations, more par- 
ticularly those between West and East, 
formed the subject of a series of conferences 
held at Berkeley recently in connection with 
the fifty years’ jubilee of the University of 
California. Prof. Masabasu Anesaki, of the 
Imperial University of Japan, J. W. Mullen, 
editor of the San Francisco Labor Clarion, 
and Walter McArthur, United States ship- 
ping commissioner at San Francisco, among 
others, discussed the relation between this 
country and Japan and the attitude of that 
country towards the rest of the allies and 
China. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range for another conference in 1919, to be 
held in Hawaii or Japan on lines similar 
to the conference at Long Beach, N. Y., last 
year. 


IN the death of Joseph Schaffner, April 19, 
Chicago and the Middle West lost a citi- 
zen who combined influential business  re- 
lations with broad social vision. He was 
a member of the wholesale clothing manu- 
facturing firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
noted throughout the country for its demo- 
cratic and effective agreement with its em- 
ployes for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Of this agreement Mr. Schaffner 
was known to have remarked that in all 
his long business experience nothing had 
given him greater satisfaction. Prominent 
among the noteworthy people at his funeral 
were Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Am- 
erica, who formerly represented the em- 
ployes of the firm, when he was one of 
them, on the trade board charged with the 
operation of this agreement. In his funeral 


oration at Sinai Temple, Rabbi Emil G. 
Hirsch paid high tribute to Mr. Schaffner 
as a business man whose prosperity had not 
dulled or dwarfed his sense of justice and 
his devotion to the public welfare. He was 
prominent in the affairs of the City Club, 
was a trustee of Northwestern University 
and was personally identified with the 
founding of the prizes for economic essays 
that his firm has offered for several years 
under the direction of Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago. 


THOUGH a business man, Rudolph Blan- 
kenburg, former mayor of Philadelphia, who 
died recently in his seventy-sixth year, made 
a name for himself as a social reformer long 
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before he occupied an official position. In 
1892 he went to Russia with a shipload of 
flour, which Philadelphians sent to relieve 
famine; and for many years he was chair- 
man of the Permanent Relief Committee. In 
1905 he was elected county commissioner and 
in 1912 mayor. During his term of office 
he carried to a high point of perfection a 
system of administration in which expert di- 
rection and emancipation from party ma- 
chinery were happily blended with the pur- 
suit of democratic ideals. He was the first 
“reform” mayor of Philadelphia for nearly 
thirty years; and the physical as well as the 
financial and administrative improvement of 
the city under his regime will remain his 
lasting monument. 


interprets for its reader the developments of the day 
in Washington and in the European centers where his- 
tory is being made—and always with relation to their 


Ake PUBLIC in its editorials and special articles 


bearing on democracy 


Authoritative special articles in recent issues of The 
Public have covered —‘Newspapers in Wartime,” bya radi- 
cal city editor,“‘On the trail of the Packers,’ by George 
P. West, “Reform and the Constitution,” “What is hap- 
pening in Ireland,’ “Anglo-American Labor,” ‘What 
Congress Needs,” ‘Are Women Advancing>”’ “An Educa- 


tional Draft.” 


THE PUBLIC 
122 E. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 


Send me The Public for 26 weeks’ 
trial, and a free copy of ‘‘The Law 
of Human Progress,” by Henry 
George. I enclose $1.00. 


(‘‘The Law of Human Progress”’ is a 
brilliant analysis of the laws goyerning 
the development of civilization. Beau- 
tifully printed, and bound in cloth.) 


“The Public is a compass—always true and pointing in the same 


direction.”’”—Brand Whitlock, U. S, Minister to Belgium, 
“The Public is the most dynamic factor in our home.’’—Harriet 


Taylor Treadwell, 


Published Weekly. $2.00 a year 


The Kind of People Who Read 
“The Nation’ 


A striking proof of the quality of the subscribers to “THE 
NATION ” is the fact that thirteen per cent. of them are in “‘ Who's 
Who in America,’ an honor that comes to only one person in 5,000 of 


our population. 


“THE NATION” is a weekly journal for clear thinkers. 


Its con- 


cise, forcefully expressed views on current topics are appreciated and 
approved by a select number of discriminating readers in over 1,700 


American communities. 


“THE NATION” has behind it an honorable history of more than 


fifty years of effective work as a moulder of public opinion. 
the organ of forward-looking people who do not scorn the lessons of 
Soundly American to the core, it is rising to the needs 
of the present hour in a manner to be expected of a journal with 


the past. 


its record and traditions. 


If you think straight, you will like ‘THE NATION.” 


Try an experimental subscription. 


Clip the coupon. 


~The Nation 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 


It is still 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME 


MAKING AND 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


fEWIs® @oncER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Time Thrift in Housekeeping 
Bae the help of your course I am. saving 


pne third the time in my housekeeping. 
The work goes much easier and I have 
two hours a day more for War Relief Work.” — 
Mrs. W. L. G. 
This new correspondence course HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING, SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
HOME saves time, reduces expense, changes in- 
difference to enthusiasm and gives the efficiency 
attitude of mind that masters all difficulties. 


The 12 Parts—40 to 60 Pages 


Labor Saving Kitchen. 7. Family Finance Records. 


1. 

2. Plans and Methods. 8. Household Purchasing. 
3. Helpful Household Tools. 9. Servantless Household: 
4. Methods of Cleaning. 10. Management of Servants 
5. Food Planning. 11. House Planning. 

6. The Practical Laundry. 12, Personal Efficiency. 


Housekeepers who want more spare time, who 
wish increased efficiency and new interest in their 
daily work are invited to investigate without charge. 
Write a postcard or note or clip: 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
I wish to investigate your new course ‘Household 
Engineering’ in 12 parts. Send full details and 
Part - (Which ?) 

If the course does not suit me, I will return 
the lessons sent within 10 days and pay nothing. 
Otherwise I will send $8.00 in full (or) 50c and $1.00 
per month until $8.50 in all is paid. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 
By R.R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 


An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 
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Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


.. Insist on seeing our tracle 


mark and name—Excel- 

sior Quilted Mattress 

Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods P 
FREDERICK, LOESER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
1 Pp 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. © 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 
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WORKERS WANTED 


OSHKOSH, Wisconsin, Associated 
Charities, wants competent secretary. 


WANTED—A Settlement Director by a 
neighborhood center in a large eastern city. 
Address 2763 Survey. 


WANTED—Jewish case worker as resi- 
dent by Philadelphia child-caring agency. 
Address 2764 Survey. 


YOUNG man for Director of Men’s and 
Boys’ work at Jewish Educational Alliance, 
1216 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Salary, eighty dollars monthly and room. 
Write, Mr. Jess PEertMAN, Resident Di- 
rector. 


in a country home institution. Address 
2773 SURVEY. 
“WANTED—Matron for boys’ home, 


sixty boys from ten to fifteen years. 
cated in county. Address 2776 Survey. 


$100 a month with maintenance. 
SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD WORKER 

$75 to $100 a month with maintenance. 

Write Intinois State Crvit Service Com- 

aLISSION, Room 533, Statehouse, Springfield, 
linois. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMP Director—experienced in branches, 
college: graduate and physical training in- 
structor, seeks position for summer. Ad- 
dress 2770 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—Director of non-secta- 
rian Americanization agency in large city, 
experienced in settlement, social center, 
research and legislative. work, desires ex- 
ecutive position in organization or neigh- 
borhood center field. Address 2775 Survey. 


SECRETARY—Expert stenographer. 
Manuscript and: secretarial work handled 
with accuracy and initiative. Seven years 


LEADER of varied and successful ex- 
perience in community dramatics, pageants 
and other recreation desires position. Ad- 
dress 2779 Survey. 


HOUSE mother (under-graduate nurse) 
desires position child-caring institution. 
Experienced child helping work; house- 
keeping. Address 2780 Survey. 


HOUSE mother desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 2781 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER for institutions, man- 
aging; qualified in all branches; excellent 
references. Address 2782 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—Jewish young man, Uni- 
versity and Philanthropy school graduate, 
experienced in relief, research and Ameri- 
canization work, seeks position as head of 
philanthropic organization. Well qualified 
and highly recommended. Ready May 15. 
Address 2783 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHER of much experience and abil- 
ity with mental defectives desires a pupil 
after June first. Address 2771 Survey. 


TWO women, one a social worker, want 
by June first, small unfurnished apartment, 
preferably where meals are served in house. 
Below 110th St., New York City. Address 
2774 SURVEY. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


TO RENT 


BERKSHIRE CAMPING FARM 


Heart of Berkshires; altitude, 1,800 ft.; 
3 bungalows furnished for camping; 1 


mile from trolley; trolley and auto con- 
nection with two railroad lines. Price, 
$1,800. Rent for four months, $100. 


Apply, Helen Marot, 206 W. 13th St., New York 


Ask for the Index 


HE index for Volume XXXIX of the 

SURVEY (October, 1917-March, 1918), 
is now in press. It’will be sent free on 
request, Libraries and others on our index 
mailing list for other volumes will receive 
this one without. further request. Volume, 
stoutly bound in red cloth with leather cor- 
ners, $2.50; subscribers’ copies bound at 
$1.50; carriage extra. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


DrawingInks . 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

fice Paste 

egetable Glue, etc. 


Are 'the Finest and Best Inks 
- and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
W Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
| tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
F Moin well put up, and withal so efficient. 
ee" AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Tue BritisH Co-operative Movement. By Harry 
W. Laidler. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th st., 
New York. 


CriminaLt Stanc. Complete underworld language 
dictionary. Paper. 30 pp. 25 cents stamps or 
silver. Sent, postpaid, receipt of price. Under- 
world Publishing Co., 180 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue Discrace or Democracy. An Open Letter to 
President Wilson by Prof. Kelly Miller. ‘The 
best argument that any Southerner, white or 
black, has contributed to American Governmental 
theory in a-half century.”—-Editor Smart Set, 
in the Evening Mail. 10 cts. a single copy. On 
orders over ten, 5 cts. a copy. Address Kelly 
Miller, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Girts AND K#axi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Asscciates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values; Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics, Free on request from Richard Mayer, 

. 200 Summer St., Boston. 


Maxine THE Boss EFFIctent. 
a New Industrial Regime. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


WueatLess—MeatTiess Mears. 84 menus, 124 
recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely 
suggestions, etc. 10c, or FREE for two names 
interested in Domestic Science. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, I). 


THe WHEELS oF ORGANIZED CuHaRiTy: or THE 
Work or a District CoMMITTEE. 5 cts. a copy; 
15 for 50 cts. Address Charity Organization 
Society, Buffalo. 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepir Uniens. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Asseciation. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Educaton Association, 93. West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Men Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for» Public Health Nursing, 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated» monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Community CENTER Association, Natronat.  Pitts- 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y, 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 C St., Washington, D. C 


Boston, 
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Natronat TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION. 
June 6-8. Ass’t_sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 
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ice Company. 


1 GENERAL~> ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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